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(eo Theat Flou IY. 
Wheat. It is aninvaluable Infants’ Food, and a most nutritious Diet for Children & Invalids. 
Dr. ArrFIELD, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society :—*Tt is incomparably superior to 
Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Packets, or 3s. tins. 

Sole Proprictors—ORLANDO JONES & C@O., 18, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 
NI GREAT REDUOTION IN PRICE. ay 
INCREASED FACILITIES OF MANUFACTURE. 

ON HIRE. OPTION OF PURCHASE. CATALOGUES POST FREE, 
CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. BRANCH OFFICES : 
8, Newington Causeway,;58, Northumberland Street,|65, Buchanan St., Glasgow. | 46, George Street, Aberdeen. 
1, Bold Street, Liverpool. |108, Princes Street, Edin-|69, Grafton Street, Dublin. 19, High Street, Bristol. , 
105, Market St., Manchester.! burgh. 7, Donegal Square, Belfast. | 4, ‘Orford Hill, Norwich. ‘ 
PIANOFORTES, 
21 GUINEAS. 
W max SPRAGUE is manufacturing a —_ elegant and superior Pianoforte, 64 octaves, of the very best 
seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to ning well in tune IN ALL CLIMATES, for the moderate price of 
“ Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s. Illustrated Sheet post free. 
A splendid assortment of MONIUMS, of every description, in Oak Cases, from 6 to 84 Guineas; in 
5s. post free, 
WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
BELL’S ENGLISH POETS. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 
toe 2@eGLISsA POET &, 
WITH ORITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES, MEMOIRS, AND GLOSSARIES. By ROBERT BELL. 


{Golden Hours, September 1, 1870. 
Containing, in perfect purity, without any chemical admixture, all the constituents of the finest 
Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of Starch.” 
Inventors and ee of RICE STARCH, the strotigest and purest and purest made, 
£9:0:0 Reduced to £6 :10:0 
The sale of these celebrated Machines is now upwards of 3,000 Weekly. 
South London. Newcastle. 49, Reform Street, Dundee. | 1, Commercial Street, Leeds.| 
Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
Twenty-onz Gurnzas. These Instruments have been — or vr nitty & the epee and first-rate judges. 
Mahogany, 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 18 to 60 Guineas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 
NOTICE. 
In Fortnightly Volumes, on the 1st and 15th of every Month, foolscap 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, 1s, 3d. each, ot 
VOLUME I. WAS PUBLISHED ON APRIL 1st. This Edition of the Poets comprises :— 


Ghakgupeere’s fom and Sonnets. | Robert Groone 8 Wore. 8 you. Thogaeon’s Poetical Works. 

Gowper's Poems. 3 Vols. Ber — at a aes garcer | and Minor Poets. 
Ballads. Balladen's and gongs of the Pea- | Waller's Poems. 

oo nm s Poems. 3 Vols sant; Oldham’s Poems, 

Songs from the byieetiote, onaaary, of pant Works. 8 Vols. | Wyatt’s Poems. 


LONDON ; OHARLES QRIveIN AND 0O., 10, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


GOLDEN HOURS .DVERTISER, September 1, 1870,—Advertisements and Sills for * Golden Hours” anouid he sent to 
Mr. J. W. Gaary, 54, Paternoster Row, &.C., by the 18th of each month 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION, MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


Re _ WORKS 

™ uphold the Doetrines, Principles, and Order of the By the Right Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN, D.D. 
United Church of England and Treland, and to counte ract | Bishop of Montreal and Metropolitan of Canada. ‘ 
the efforts now being made to pervert her teaching on 1. SHORT LECTURES on the GOSPELS. 
essential points of the Christian faith, or assimilate her | He . —— to coined Vol. Il. Easter to 
Soul ‘ hig Mate Me Advent. lately published. 10th Thousand. 2 

Services to those of the Church of Rome. vols. feap. cloth, large type, each 23, 6d. 
| 2. The CHRISTIAN LIFE. Just published, 18th 
Thousand, enlarged. F cap. cl., large type, 2s. 6d. 
The PATHWAY of SAFETY. Or, Counsel 
to the Awakened. 168th Thousand. Feap.cl, 2s.6d. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR FUNDS BY THE/ 4. The PARABLES of OUR LORD. 14th 


COUNCIL OF THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. | _ Thousand. Feap. cloth, 3s. 
| 5. OUR CHURCH and HER SERVICES. 

Tue friends of the Church Association are pro- ‘ veri F cap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
bably not aware of its financial position, the work a ia ae 10th Thousand. 18mo. cl. 1s. 6d. 
to be done, and the funds required. The Guarantee 7. FAMILY PRAYERS (for Four Weeks). By 
the Bisnop of MonrrEaL and Rev. C. TH. Rams- 


1o) 


Ww 


Fund of £52,000 has enabled the Council to carry on fagerr ogg eat . ¢ 

without difficulty legal prosecutionsand Parliament- | Bs 16th a cition. wh el., 2s. 6d. ; moro co, 7s. 

ary action, but this Hund is applicable to no other | 8. | RAY ERS for PRIV A I K I SE. 13rd 

purpose. rhousand, Feap. limp cloth, 1s.; limp calf, 
| or morocco, 3s. 6d. 


9. PORTRAITS from the BIBLE. ola 
Testament Series. 26th Thousand. Feap. cloth, 3s, 


LO. PORTRAITS from the BIBLE. New 


The duties, however, into which the Council have 
been led are more extensive, and in some respects 
more important, than the institution of Legal and 
Parliamentary action. The Council found the minds Testament Series. 12th Thousand. Feap. cloth. 3e 
of a large body both of the Clergy and Laity of | 11, The PASTORAL OFFICE: Its Duties Prick 
England affected with Romish dogmas, through the leges, and Prospects. 3rd Edition. Feap. el.. 33 6d. 


books, catechisms, tracts, magazines, and news- | 19 COTTAGE SERMONS: or, Plain Words to 
papers of the Ritualistie party, the circulation of the Poor Feap cloth, 3s 

ic tende yer a peri f upwards of | yon ag rnagq Ty NAG 
which has extended over » period of upwards of | 13, COTTAGE READINGS, Fosp. cl. 8c. 6d. 

‘4 ’ a | 1.7 Q » = . r 

urty year 14, WORDS of PEACE; or, the Blessings and 

Such a flood of Romish error can only beeffectively Trials of Sickness, 33rd Thousand. Feap. cl, 1s. 6d. 
met by the rapid circulation of Protestant truth, | 15. The HOME BEYOND; or, a Happy Old Age, 
through suitable publications, through the use of the 82nd Thousand. Feap. cloth, large type, Ls. 6d. 
Press, and through an extensive agency ;and though | 16, FERVENT PRAYER. 26th Thousand. 
much has been already done in establishing 130 | sane. cloth, ta. @4. 


a. cal eel ity a sie anal oy : 2 a 
branches, mach more must be done rt ill Assoc iations | 17. The STORY of RUTH. 9th Thousand. 
are organized in all parts of England; till Public | 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. . 


Meetinys are multiplied, and by Speeches, Tracts, | 1g, GOD'S MESSAGE to the POOR. 14th 


Sermons, and Lectures, the real facts are made Thousand. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
known to every one in England. So comprehensive | 19. The LABOURING MAN’S BOOK. sth 
a movement cannot be carried on without large ex- Thousand. 1Gee, cloth, ta Od. 

pense, and it must be remembered that no part of | 99 BAPTISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED. = 


tre Guarantee Fund can be applied to these pur- Thousand. 18mo. limp cloth, 1s. 
poses. | 21. The LORD’S SUPPER SIMPLY EX. 
The contributions to their Generai Fund are at | _ PLAINED. 23rd Thousand. 18mo. limp cl., 1s. 
present quite inadequate to meet these pressing calls. | 22. The EARNEST COMMUNICANT. 4 
The Council therefore earnestly appeal to their Course of Preparation for the Lord’s Table. 180th 
friends for increased funds to carry on with prompti- Thousand. 18mo. limp cloth, 1s.; limp calf, or 
tude and vigour a work so essential to the preser- | morocco, 3s. 6d. en 
vation of our Reformed Church, which must fail | 26. A PLAIN HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
of its full effect unless far larger sums are placed CHURCH. 6th Thousand. 18mo. limp cloth, 1s. 
24. GREAT TRUTHS in VERY PLAIN 


at the disposal of the Council. 
: LANGUAGE. Fifth Edition. 18mo. cl. 1s. 
SE LE, Chair ‘ lor CONTR TON : 
TR ENDREWS Viee Ohoirnan | 25. CONFIRMATION. Or, Are you Ready to 
Fr DITMAS M: a > i Serve Christ ? 234th Edition. 18mo. sewed, 3d. ; 
W.C. PALMER, Captain, § Secretaries. Pe ag Lip gem bn 
eee is setae 26. The BARHAM TRACTS. Nos. 1 to 49, at 
. ld. each; 25 for 1s. 4d., assorted. The 49 Num- 
14, Bocerwouam Srnzzt, ene hes gt 4d., assorte he 49 Num 
une, 1870. | 27. The PLUCKLEY TRACTS. First Series. 


ae } No. 1 to 83, at 1d. each; 25 for 1s. 4d., assorted. 
The 33 Numbers in Packet, 2s. 

1 9Q rt’ . ] TINW TV TR wna a Yue 
Subscriptions and Donations will be received by the Secre- | ~ sos ~ E ‘LU CK LEY r ore Second Series. 

taries at the Office of the Association, 14, Buckingham Street, Nos. 3 to 67, at 1d. = ot, “ for 1s. 4d., assorted. 

Strand, W.C.; and at the Bankers,—Messrs. BARCLAY, The 34 Numbers in Packet, 2s. : : 

Brvan, Taitton, & Co., 54, Lombard Strect; Messrs. Ran- | Hatcuanps, Publishers and Booksellers, 187, Piccadilly, 

som & Co., 2, Pall Mall East, S.W. London, 
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GEORGE BORWICKS 
AKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIAIS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 





ee with tered Eggs, and ‘ . . Ray Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
; utter. EAR S1z,—I beg to inform you that after having 
astry with less tt tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has Sem tahedited 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


. : I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar in make it known.—Your most obedient servant, , 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wanninze, 
nutritious than that raised with "Trtcrnational Rokibision, Havre; late Testrac. 


tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


Yeast. 
° a ite ARTHUR HILL HA M.D., Analyst to t 

*«Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ ‘sadieatinns Detected,” = oy 

QU ARTER THE TIME required pipet the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 

when Yeast is used, as it is not) jourd ship. Sa re ae SIRS <gety ae 
necessary for the Dough to stand — SESIORE, MD. of Hie Siedosty's Dock- 

: “4, . a! ortsmouth, remarks, sho e to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 











To make Bread.—To every pownd of flour add a heaped up tea-spoonful of BoRwiox’s Baxine PowpzR, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miwing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxina PowpER; as sor bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
vise of @ mediwm dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 

Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28, 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NAME OF JESUS, oo other 
Verses. For the Sick and Lonely. By C. M. N. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, red edges, 2s. ‘ta. 


WORK AMONG THE LOST. A Re- 
cord of Sixteen Years’ Experience of the working of 
the Albion Hill Home for Female Penitents. Square 
16mo., cloth, with six Illustrations, la. 6d. 


THE MIGHTY MYSTERY; or, the 
Joint Action of the Holy Trinity practically and 
devoutly Considered. By G. W. Myunz. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HEART TO HEART. Hymns by the 
Author of “ The Old, Old Story.” “As in water face 
answereth to face, so the heart of man to man.’ 
Third Edition. 1s. 


LEISURE HOURS. A Series of Poems 


Original and Translated. By Zeta. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AN EVANGELIST’S TOUR ROUND 
INDIA; withan Account of Keshub Chunder Sen and 
the Modern Hindu Reformers. By J. B. TInttNe, 
B.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


JOTTINGS FROM MEMORY. A 
Brief Sketch of Work among Sailors, By a CLERGY- 
MAN. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE EUCHARISTIC PRESENCE. 


Papers on the Doctrine of the English Church. By 
an English Presbyter. Complete in one volume, orna- 
mental cloth, crown 8vo., 6s. Containing— 


No. I. Views of our Reformers—Archbishops of Canter- 
bury. 6d. 
II. Views of Reformers of the Reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. 6d. 
III. Views of Reforming Divines of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 6d. 
IV. Books of Sanction. 6d. 
V. The Homilies. 6d. 
VI. The Catechism. 1s. 
VII. The Order of the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. 1s. 
VIII. The Thirty-nine Articles. 1s. 
IX. Index—1. Of Subjects. 2.Of Authors Quoted. 6d. 


*,* Kach of the above may still be had separately. 


KATHERINE WOODRINGTON; or, 


Talents Neglected. By Hareret D’OYLEy Howe. 
Second Edition. 18mo., cloth, with Illustrations, 1s. 


SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. By 
Rev. J. Exuison, M.A., Vicar of Sowerby Bridge. 


Seventh Thousand. 1s. 


“Sixteen of the best sermons for children we have 
ever seen.” —British Messenger. 


A HISTORY OF JESUS LANE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. By Rev. OC. A. 
JonEs.. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 




















ner | LEILA ADA, THE JEWISH CON- 
VERT. An Authentic Memoir. By O. W. TrEngry 
Hziauway. New Edition, with Portrait. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES PRO- 
CLAIMED BY ITS ACTS; the Precursor of the 
Darkness and of the Apostasy : a Digest of the yet-to- 
be-fulfilled Prophecies relating to the Cutting off of the 
Gentiles and the Restoration of the Jews. Cloth, 1s, 


THE HOME LIBRARY. 
HAMILTON GRAEME; or, the Fourth 


Generation. Dedicated to Miss Charlesworth, Author 
of “ Ministering Children.” By Fiona Lucas Suap- 
WELL, In 8vo. 63. 


ELLIE; or, Nothing Perfect here. A 
Tale for Girls. By K. M. W. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
with an Illustration. 6s. 


ROSAMOND LEICESTER ; or, the 
True Heroine. By H. A. H. 8vo. bs. 


* A tale of very superior merit,’’— Record. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, with two Engravings. 
By the Author of “ Without a Friend in the World.” 
Fifth Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE 
WORLD. By the Author of “ Worth her Weight 
in Gold.” With two full-page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., cloth, gilt edges. 2s. 6d. 


VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, the 
Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. By the Author of “ Anna, 
the Leech Vender.” Third Edition, Feap. 3s. 


TRIAL AND TRUST;‘or, Ellen Mor- 


den’s Experience of Life. By "Rua Lzsuiz, Author 
of “ Ellerslie House,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth. 2s. 6d. 


CHARLEY LAYTON;; or, the Timely 
Escape. A Tale of Village Life. Feap. 8vo. 23s. 


“A very interesting and useful work of fiction."—Snnday School 
Treasury. 


LIGHTFORD ; or, “the Sure Founda- 
tion.” By A.C . W. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE JEWESS, THE CHRISTIAN, 
AND THE HEATHEN. Translated from the German 
of Henriette Stieff. By Mrs. Tugzs. Feap.8vo. 3s. 


THIRZA; or, the Attractive Power of 


the Cross,” Twenty-second Edition. Feap. 8yo., 
cloth boards, with Illustration. 1s. 6d. 
SHADOW AND SUNSHINE; or, Life 


Notes. By J#anre Szuiva DamMast. Dedicated 
cone to his Excellency the Earl of Carlisle 
3. 6d. 


MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. A Roman 


Catholic Story. By Emma Janz Worsoisz. Feap. 
cloth, gilt edges. 3s. 6d. 


ANNIE DE VERE. A Tale for the 
Nineteenth Century. By A. M.0.A. Crown 8yo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 

“ A well-written tale.”—Our Own Fireside, 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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SPECIAL TO LADIES.—FASHIONS FOR SUMMER, 
JAMES SPENCE & CO., 


7G. 3%, & FG, 


Beg to announce their NEW SUMMER STOCK ready for inspection. 


ST. PAULS CHURCHYARD, 


The following Specialities are well worthy 


of early notice (PATTERNS POST FREE) :— 
SILKS—Black Gro-de-Suez, from £2 2s. the dress; Black Glacés and Gro-Grains (wear guaranteed), Fancy Silks, 


from £1 8s. 6d. the dress, 


MANTLES—Rich Silk Jackets, the newest styles, One Quinea; Cloth ditto, from 5/11; Waterproofs, from 10/6; 


Lace Shawls, from 10/6. 


DRESSES—The New Figured Repp, 10/9 the full dress ; Sateen Cloth, 16/9 the full dress. 
FRENCH PIQUES, 1/14 per yard; French Cambrics 0/6} and 0/73 per yard. 
Famity Linerys, Rrszons, Lacr, Groves, Hostrry, Trimmines, Fancy Goons, &c. 
FAMILY re Dagupan agin sie sel MOURNING, 


Lr 


Veer 





Ninth Kdition, Sixpence ; post free, Seven — 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DROPSY, 


Diseases of the Heart, and Tumours. 
THEIR NEW SOLVENT PROCESS CURE. 
References of Cures to well-known Ministers added. 
INQUIRY COURTED. 

By DR. ABERCROMBIE, 


10, CLAREMONT SQUARE, LONDON, N. 
Formerly Bloomsbury Square. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Loss ot Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and forelderly people, or where 
an occasional apperientis required, nothing ean be better adapted. 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 
use, 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy, 
juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PRUUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine, 





Price Is, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. — 
HK excruciating pain of Gout or \enepmations 5 is 
quick) aaa ote cured in a few days that celebrated 
Medicine, B 8 GOUT and RHEU MAT! PIES. 
They require no restraint of diet or pre during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold at Is. 14d, and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Vendere,. 








LONDON <i SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 18565, “pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


eee 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 
INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 


cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 


without Premium for any term of years. 
108 ATHAN TAYLOR Secretary. 
OFFICES, 1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


HOLLOWAY'’S PILLS 


Comrort ror EveErysBopy.—Confusion, giddiness, flushes, pain in 























the head, and other indications of cerebral disorders—premonitory 
signs ofcoming illness—should have early attention,or palpitations and 
uneasy feelings about the heart will succeed, and be followed in their 
turn by more serious symptoms, Holloway’ s Pills display their 
most constant aud happiest results in dispelling these disagreeable 
feelings, cleaning the furred tongue, rousiug the torpid bowels, and 
removing languor and flatulency, which are almost always oppressive 
after taking food, No medicine is so well calculated to restore the 
digestive functions, or so potent to soothe the nervous system. The 
dyspeptic, by taking these purifying Pills, will substitute ease for 
pain, and once more renew rigour in the wasting bo ly. 





KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 

Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 

1. Because they are the best Family Medicine. 

2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
sexes, 

3. Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
medicine yet invented. 

4. Because they are equally efficacious in curing and 
preventing disease. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 28., 4s., and 8s, each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in « 
See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. 


cases 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. 


Wholesale by Barotay & Co. 


Sanezr & Son, Evwazps & Co., Newseny & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatx’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F, L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W: 
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EUREKA; 
OR, LOVE WILL LABOUR. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON, 


they’d bang your English prodigies in swede 
cultivation and everything else before you'd 
Str Hugh did not forget his promise to the| know where you were.” 

Widow Rafferty, when he met Charlie Duggan “ Well, send him over. He is leaving my 
again in England. Her words were faithfully | mother you know; he has done his work so 
reported, and moreover an exhortation was | perfectly here, that positively he has made 
added on his own account, which was intended | himself unnecessary. I should be delighted to 
to give strength to her words. iknow Smith was in a comfortable birth.” 

“T declare it’s a shame for you, Charlie,” | “T doubt if he’d apply that epithet to 
said he in conclusion, “ not to go and have! Strancally,’”’ said Charlie; “ however, I take it 
a look, at least, at your people. The place will|he’d do a good deal for money, and I'll give 
finally go to rack and ruin; if it were mine I} him what he likes if he'll only make a good 
shouldn’t leave it so.” | job of it. But this I can tell you, Sir Hugh,” 

“ Shouldn’t you, though! and just tell me, | and Charlie spoke vehemently; “I’m not 
what would be the good of my running over,|going over there myself, I have other fish 
and pretending to be master when I’m not? |to fry.” 

I have put over-abundance in Goold’s hands So he had, but neither to Sir Hugh nor to 
to do all that is needful; let him do it.” the world in general did he impart the infor- 

“He doesn’t do it, that I can tell you,”’|mation as to what that other fish was. Only 
returned Sir Hugh; “ Mr. Warburton has half|to Isabel did he unlock the secret door of his 
your people on his hands; I don’t know how | heart, and when she read the letter containing 
many of your tenants are not in his employ.” | his great news, and whose warning private, or 

“I wish he’d let it alone then, that’s all,” | the first page had caused her to thrust it into 
said Charlie. “It will all right itself in time.| her pocket, and wait for a quiet moment to 
Why are the people such fools as to put down | peruse it, she put it down beside her on the 
those potatoes year after year?” | toilet table, was breathless for a moment with 
surprise, and then exclaimed, “Oh, Charlie, 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE SMITH EXPEDITION, 


“T don’t think they know how to put down | 


anything else,” replied Sir Hugh. “I bog-|Charlie,—boy!” 
trotted one day over no end of your miserable} But without knowing his secret, any one 
farms; and I felt ashamed for you, I declare I |might have observed the effect it had on the 
did; why it’s no farming at all. Now and|young man. A great change was going on 
then the poor fellows came up and had a talk | within him, and consequently without him too. 
with me, but I assure you they had no idea of It had begun shortly after Lionel’s departure 
the proper cultivation of crops. They stared for Paris, and at the time that he himself was 
at me when I told them of our swedes and/to prepare for going to Cambridge. The 
Norfolks, and yet they might have known them, | Stormy Petrel was then as usual dwelling on 
for Mr. Warburton’s fields are in first-rate| his mind; he had told Lionel that she was 
order.” v~ausing him uneasiness, as they had left her, 
“ Poor Englishman! they were chaffing you.” |in their sudden flight from Devonshire, in 
“No, I don’t think they were. They were} hands which Charlie chose to look on as 
too downhearted for that. They had got wind incompetent to bring her round in safety to 
somehow that I knew their landlord, and they | her home at Lyonscourt. 
imagined I should have some influence with Down again to Hillside therefore he went. 
him.” The Stormy Petrel had been conducted in per- 
“Then they were out there. And it’s very) fect safety two days previously, out of the 
fine of you talking of well-ordered farms, and | little harbour, along the coast, and into the 
so on, when you have a man like Smith con-|ferny coombe, where now she lay at anchor. 
tinually hovering over the ground, frightening | Charlie received that news, but he lingered at 
every adverse power of nature by his very | Hillside still. 
appearance, into the sublime service of Smith,! It was not to see Miss Damaris. That 
Brooke and Co. I can tell you, if my brave! young lady waited at home all day in vain, 
paddies had a chap like that among them, | thinking that surely he would call, when Gill 
Ill. 2T 
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brought the tidings with her from the village 
that the young gentleman had returned to the 
hotel. 

Charlie was heartless. He was not troubling 
himself about her; if any thoughts of his were 
winging their way toward Miss Damaris, they 
were not kind ones, and might have been con- 
densed in the wish that she might make haste 
and get married to that brewer’s foreman. 

He himself took the path by the stile lead- 
ing to the field, and then clambered down the 
rocks, below where the hollies grew, going 
along on the shore and looking into the pools, 
till at last he sat down on a projecting rock, 
and watching the tide rolling in, he asked the 
wild waves what they were saying. 

That same evening he left Hillside, called on 
his tutor immediately on his return to London, 
set his clever head to work for the first time 
in his life, and rather to his own astonishment 
passed a very fair examination previous to his 


| entrance at his university. 





It was in the January term following that 
Sir Hugh met him, and spoke out his mind on 
the subject of Strancally, and though Charlie 
dismissed the subject then, it came back again 
to his mind when at Easter he accepted Sir 
Hugh’s invitation, and went down to keep him 
company at his country house in Surrey. 

The estate there, with its home-farm and 
tenants’ occupations, was indeed in model order. 
It was Mr. Smith’s glory; he had found it 
different when Lady Brooke had first called 
him in, and he walked about now almost as ener- 
getically, looking upon what he had accom- 
plished, as he had done previously in bringing 
his work about. 

But Mr. Smith was a restlessly active man. 
He desired some field for the exercise of his 
skill that was pressingly in want of him. He 


| was therefore as ripe for an offer of a fresh 
| engagement, when Sir Hugh and his friend 


came down at Easter, as Charlie was to make 


| one. 








The conditions were easily arranged, and 
the eager agriculturist went off in high 
spirits to his own trim little cottage about 
a mile from Lady Brooke’s, to impart the news 
to his wife. He was to start in the month of 
May, at which time the term of his engage- 
ment with Lady Brooke was completed, and 
Strancally house itself was to be his head 
quarters. 

Mrs. Smith sighed when she heard the 
news. She, at all events, would not leave her 
English home, Lady Brooke had promised 
that they should have the use of that cottage 
as long as they liked to stay in it. She liked 
to stay in it,and she would; Mr. Smith might 
do as he chose as regarded himself. 





Mrs. Smith was not wont to address her 
husband in this way, or indeed to cross him 
in any of his arrangements and designs. 
They lived an easy life together, and the 
outward appearance of both told well for the 
domestic state of affairs generally. , 

Mr. Smith was a remarkably well-kept man; 
he looked as if he understood the use of the 


fruits of the ground as well as the mode | 


of producing them. His punctuality in regard 
to meal-times was praiseworthy. 
he affirmed would never have let him hear the 
end of it had he been less regular; at all 
events he never put her to the test. 


It would have been wrong, considering that | 


savoury dinner that awaited him. And the 
pains, too, that had been bestowed during the 
morning hours on those linen fronts, that were 
Mrs. Smith’s delight. In foul weather or in 
fine, Mr. Smith was sent out of his house trim 
and neat as if turned out of a bandbox. The 
spots of mud that dared to leap from the soil 
in rainy weather on to the untainted cloth of 
Mr. Smith’s habiliments, almost disappeared of 
themselves before the indignation of Mrs, Smith 
when she perceived them. 

Altogether they were a credit one to the other, 
and they were contented thoroughly with them- 


selves, with one another, and their home. It | 


did seem a pity they should be disturbed. 


But it was not alone the removal from the | 


cottage she had begun to look on as their own 
that afflicted Mrs. Smith. She had heard 
accounts of Irish agrarian atrocity that made 
her blood run cold. She looked on the inhabi- 
tants as a nation of savages, cannibals for all 
she knew; a people decidedly not safe to live 
amongst; and every day after Mrs. Smith had 
broken to her the unwelcome news, her eye 
ran down the columns of the Times in hopes of 
finding some new outbreak amongst the law- 
less population. 

In such a country who would starch and 
stiffen Mr. Smith’s snowy fronts? A minor 
evil, truly, but one which troubled the good 
housewife sorely. Once Mr. Smith proposed 
that she should follow, when like a pioneer he 
had gone on and smoothed the way. Mrs. 
Smith fell into hysterics at the thought, and 
the enthusiastic farmer made himself ready to 
proceed alone. 

Every adverse word that his wife threw in 
his way served to strengthen Mr. Smith in his 
determination. The lower those natives were, 
the higher would be his praise when the 


changes were effected which he meant to bring | 


about. He was eager to be off, for he meant 
to show the world, by his transformation of the 
Strancally property, what his powers and genius 
could effect. 
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Early in the month of May he set out upon 
his mission, hoping to reach Strancally before 


Lady Brooke’s visit was ended at Kintulla. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE PATH TO ANDILLY, 


A.most from babyhood Charlie Duggan’s educa- 
He was learning 
his A,B,C, when his contemporaries were at 


tion had been behindhand. 


their Hic, heec, hoc. 


Going late to school, he had taken his place 
by boys who scarcely reached his shoulder, and 


even these he allowed to pass him in the end. 
Until within a short period of the time for 
going up to Cambridge, his tutor had but little 
hopes of his success. Application had worked 
wonders in the end, but it could not bring 
about impossibilities. The years that had 
already passed over his head could not by any 
means be diminished. He entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, at an age when many 
young men would have been leaving. 

When first he had told his secret to Isabel, 
speaking seriously of his intention of beginning 
life in earnest, and introducing in his letter 
that small word wife, in a manner which could 
not be mistaken for jest, Charlie had intimated 
that a year would be the utmost length of time 
that he could apply himself diligently to his 
books, before demanding the prize which in 
truth he considered as already his. But one 
uninterrupted year of study and of progress 
he did intend for her sake to labour through. 
He felt that he must gain a reputation for 
something more than a merry boy, or a jolly 
companion, before he could talk of fairly sett- 
ling down in life, and asking another to share 
his hearth and home. 

He must be a man, and be regarded as such 
too; and inspired rather by the wish to attain 
this honour than by any love of science, he 
applied himself with diligence to all he had to 
do. When the autumn vacation of the follow- 


the deck of the vessel chatting with the sailors, 
and delighting in the tossing motion that gra- 
dually brought him nearer to the fair bright 
country whither his heart had been wandering 
for the last twelve long months; not misgiv- 
ings regarding the earth’s fairest pearl that he 
was to bring from thence, but regarding Lionel, 
his friend whom he had left with a cloud 
| resting on his brow, and a shade of sadness 
| hovering over him, that all his own boyish 
See: could not dispel. How should he 
find him now? - Older and colder and more 
grave, or, re-animated possibly by change of 
|scene, the Lionel Wynne of the first years of 
| their acquaintance P 

His fears made him half expect the former 
case ; the gladder was he when they met, and 
found, but for a more serious tone which per- 
}vaded what he did and said, the exact same 
| Lionel ready to welcome him, whom he had 
| been wont to see up to the Falmouth episode. 
| The cloud was gone, the sadness was dispelled ; 
the graver tone might be the effect of study, 
or even of some brighter hope that had come 
clothed in its importance to him as it had come 
to Charlie’s self. 

Lionel was happy, though none could call 
him gay. A year before he had left his country 
sombre and cast down. Without a cause a 
dislike had arisen in his heart toward the place 
where he was to find a temporary home; he 
had come trying to do right, but scarcely 
| hoping to be glad. The vivacity and lively 
manner of those he was called to move amongst 
aroused him. ‘The outer brightness acted 
wholesomely on the inner shade; and as he 
went about, looking for a spot amongst the 
crowd, where undisturbed his bark might find 
her moorings, the kind civility he everywhere 
encountered cheered him. 

It almost seemed as if they knew and wished 
‘to lighten the lonely grief that was weighing 
down on him. Indoors and out of doors it was 











ing year came round, he refused Sir Hugh’s 
invitation to spend it together with him on a 
tour in Greece and the Mediterranean. Paris, 
rather, was to be the scene of his holiday 
enjoyment; he was wearying, so he told Sir 
Hugh, to be a while with Lionel. 

So in truth he was. Letters had passed 
between the friends but rarely since they had | 
parted to go different ways, and little of what | 
was passing in the heart of each had found its 
way to those rare and short epistles. But the 
inner bond that had knit them once together 
had kept them close to one another, in spite of 
separation and of silence. The difference of 
their characters was great, but each was to the 
uther a dear and intimate friend. 

Charlie had some misgivings as he lay upon 





the same. When the English post arrived, a 
brisk little foot was heard upon the polished 
Stairs, and high up to the fifth flat, where 
Lionel had fixed his domicile, the merry step 
continued, till the sharp clink of the timbre 


| brought the occupant to his door, and the con- 


cierge’s bright-eyed little granddaughter stood 
with a letter in her hand, and a pleasant little 
wish ready to be expressed upon her lips, that 
the news of which she was the bearer might 
be very agreeable to monsieur. How could he 
look on that joyous little face without a re- 
sponding smile lighting up his own? 

And when half lost in thought again, he 
would go down the stairs and pass out of the 
house, the old conciérge would peep out from 
his loge, and nodding his grey head, say a 
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friendly word or two that sent Lionel forth on 
his days of wandering with a feeling that in 
that great gay capital he was known and cared 
for. And so it continued, all day and every 
day, the unfounded dislike vanished, his affec- 
tions widened, and at- last he took up the 
whole great city, “ beautiful Paris, evil-hearted 
Paris,” into his heart, and loved it for its 
gentle kindness toward himself. 

When Charlie arrived he found Lionel Wynne 
busy and contented, enjoying a large circle of 
acquaintances in his own rank of life, and 
knowing many a one in the lower ranks, who 
looked on him as a friend, and watched for 
and hailed his coming with delight. 

But Charlie’s holiday-time was to be Lionel's 
as well, and the new friends were in all fairness 
to have fewer visits now, and the old one was 
to have his wish in monopolizing the thoughts 
and the attention of his chosen adviser and 
confidant. 

That was a bargain struck the first evening | 
that they spent together. They had strolled | 
up and down the terrace of the Tuileries, | 
talking of events and persons here and there, 
until the evening drum had drummed them 
out. Then they wandered on the quays, and | 
crossed the bridges more than once, and stood | 
and watched the dancing lights and pillars of | 
reflected brightness trembling in the waters | 
of the Seine. 

Late in the evening they turned homewards ; 
and there, standing on the balcony of Lionel’s | 
apartment, catching the fresh breezes that| 





to that high room that overlooked them, 
Charlie made his confession. 

Then they taked as two brothers would talk, 
saying many things most interesting to them- 
selves, not for the world in general. 

“Do you know that old Middleton is here 
himself?” said Lionel, in the course of their 
conversation. “He came over unexpect- 
edly.” 

“ Best luck possible,” replied Charlie. “ No, 
I didn’t know he was here; but he’ll be all on 
my side and no mistake. He’s the jolliest old 
cove going.” 

“ Have you seen him lately ?” 

“Took a run down last Easter to Chelten- 
ham ;—got suddenly anxious about the dear 
old gentleman’s health.” 

“Oh Charlie, Charlie! ” 

“Come now, it’s pardonable. But to say 
the truth, he quite took me by storm. I went 
down intending to make a conquest of him; he 
fairly overpowered me with kindness.” 

“He is one of the very kindest persons I 
ever knew; but he has his likes and his 
dislikes.” 





* Well, I suppose he’s taken a fancy some- 
how to me.” 

“Very odd,” remarked Lionel, as he laid his 
hand on his companion’s shoulder, and looked 
into the true clear eyes that were fixed with a 
joyous gaze upon the crescent moon, as 
though his golden future were waxing greater 
there. 

“Dr. Forde is expected over next week. 
He has been in England for some time, you 
know, but has only been with his family for a 
week or two together. I believe his business 
is to be wound up shortly, and then they all 
go off upon a tour.” 

“Then I am just in the nick of time it 
seems. What should I have done had I come 
and found my bird flown. Wynne, just tell 
me.” 

“ She’s not flown, so we needn’t waste words 
on that subject. And what’s more, you will 
find her, I think, very much improved.”’ 

“Don’t well see how that could be. Had I 
better wait till her governor comes over ? 

“TI daresay. Meanwhile we can call and 
renew acquaintance. Miss Middleton was 
inquiring for you lately.” 

“T’m glad to hear it; she’s the only one 
I am afraid of.” 

“ Excellent person, Miss Middleton ; sterling, 
good and true.” 

“Keeps a sharp eye over her nieces.” 

“Come now, Charlie, you can’t complain; I 
was rather surprised at the freedom she 
allowed them.” 

“ Didn’t she do a lot of her sketch that day! 
I had one eye behind me while we were wan- 
dering over the rocks, and I saw her head 
moving all the time, like a pendulum, between 
the two groups.” 

Lionel was silent. 

“T must get into her good graces somehow,” 
Charlie went on. 

“ We'll call to-morrow,” said Lionel; “ don’t 
try to do this or the other thing; just be 
natural. Believe me, old boy, it’s the best 
way.” 

And indeed Charlie could not have been 
anything else had he tried. 

The proposed visit was put into execution 
next day. A most pleasant call it was. Topics 
of common interest were discussed. Charlie 
was very bright and very entertaining. 

When the two young men rose to go, Miss 
Middleton expressed a hope that they might 
meet again before she and her nieces left 
Paris. 

“We must have a picnic somewhere or 
other together,” said old Mr. Middleton. 

Grandpapa did not look much as if he could 
enjoy a picnic. He had grown old and very 
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heavy. Naturally active, it was difficult for 
him now to move about. 

“Oh yes,” cried Etta, “do let us arrange 
that.” 

“Where to? ”’ said Aunt Bess. 

“Here, give me a hand and pull me up, 
that I may help the better to discuss,” said 
Mr. Middleton, stretching out one hand to 
Etta, the other to Charlie who stood near. 

It was mutual exertion, but the easy arm- 
chair was finally left empty and grandpapa 
stood upright, with Etta under his arm at one 
side for a crutch, while the other was stretched 
toward Charlie and his hand laid on the young 
man’s shoulder. 

“Well, where shall it be to? 


” 


repeated 


grandpapa, looking towards Marguerite to 
suggest. 

“The Forest of Fontainebleau,’’ Marguerite 
proposed. 


* On our dear old Montmorency hills!” 
Etta. “We haven’t been there this year, and 
grandpapa has never been along that pretty 
path between Montmorency and Andilly.” 

* Well, by all means let it be Montmorency 
then, provided always that the pony-carriage 
can go along your path,” said Mr. Middleton, 
“for grandpapa is not going to walk.” 

The day and hour were fixed; some further 
arrangements had still to be made, for which 
Charlie proved himself a ready help. He was 
continually in and out at the Middletons’; so 
many little difficulties were discovered, which 
he only could remove, and it always took a 
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cried | 





considerable time to talk them over. Lionel 
had more time with his books than he had | 
expected. | 
All promised well on the morning fixed for | 
the day’s excursion, and the party gathered at the | 
Middletons’ Hotel. A widow lady, Mrs. Stevens, 
with her son Walter, a boy of some thirteen | 
years, and a few young friends of Marguerite | 
and Etta’s, had been invited by Aunt Bess, 
“Rather a bore,” said Charlie, as he and | 
Lionel arrived, and saw some of the visitors | 
going in before them; “I thought we should | 
be quite alone.” | 
When two of a party mutually wish to be | 
alone the opportunity is seldom hard to find. | 
The increased number of excursionists by no | 
means prevented Charlie’s or Etta’s enjoyment. 
Grandpapa was in the highest spirits, and it 
was evident to Lichel that his friend did truly | 
stand in Mr. Middleton’s good graces. 
Some took to donkeys, when they had! 
arrived at the beginninng of the spreading 
forest, others walked; they kept together, or 
separated and joined again, all without re- 
straint. 
But Etta always kept in provoking prox- 
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|imity to her aunt. She was very happy and 
| very gay, an@ would sometimes make a rush 
from the broad path into the thick wood at 
| the sides, to gather some tempting flower or 
berry that was shining like a gem in the 
thicket. Charlie was never far away, beaming, 
bright, hopeful, delighting in those little 
snatches of momentary solitude, but wishing 
they were longer. 

Down from the broad path, at cne turn as it 
wound round the hill, another narrower path 
|led down towards a ravine. A broad spread- 
ing oak stood at either side of the road, throw- 
ing the shade across, and here a general halt 
was made, to allow the stragglers to come up, 
while those who were already there gathered 
round the pony-carriage and talked with Mr. 
Middleton, and all discussed the probable 
leading point of that steep path down the hill. 

“ Suppose we have a race down at all events, 
and take a look from below,” suggested Etta. 

“ All right,” cried Walter, “here goes!” 

The path was slippery as well as steep, the 
roots of the old trees ran across it, and were 
smooth and polished by the constant wear of 
foot pasengers going up and down. Etta 
might very probably have lost her footing and 
come to grief in her haste to arrive the first at 
the goal, which the racers had appointed from 
the top, but a firm hand held her and she 
did not fall. When she reached the bottom, 
breathless and excited, her hand still rested in 
that grasp. 

“Cut up, there’s a good fellow,” said Charlie, 
addressing Walter, “and tell your mother and 
Miss Middleton the paths meet a little further 
on; it is too steep for Miss Forde to climb up 
again, so just say we shall join them on 
there,” and Charlie pointed on into the forest. 

“ All right,” cried Walter, again, preparing 
to go up as quickly as he had come down, 
swinging himself in his ascent from branch to 
branch of the overhanging trees, and once or 
twice, where a tempting specimen presented 
itself, forgetting his errand, and climbing to 
the top of the tree instead of to the top of 
the path. 

There was not much of a view to be had up 
there, nor was that his object in climbing. 
So he slipped down from the first, and then 
made a rush at another, shouting a loud hullo 
when he arrived at the top. 

This had the effect of bringing the party on 
the broad path, whom till now he had not 
seen, to a halt; then he looked round to see 
where Charlie and Etta were. The wood was 
thick, it was not easy to see through the 
foliage; he fancied he saw two figures down 
below, but they were almost where he had left 
them, and not moving on, so those he decided 
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could not be his party, and he hastened on to 
deliver the message to his moth@. 

“Humph,” remarked Mr. Middleton, who 
had pulled up, to know why Walter had re- 
turned alone. When the boy had delivered 
his message, pedestrians and riders proceeded 
slowly, and made a halt when they came at 
length to a place where two ways met. 

There was no sign, however, of either of the 
missing ones. 

“Can anything be wrong,” said Mrs. 
Stevens, anxiously, “had Walter not better 
go back and see?” she continued, addressing 
Miss Middleton. 

“No,” replied that lady, almost fiercely, and 
taking Walter’s arm as he was turning to go, 
she added pleasantly, “ your son won’t disdain, 
I hope, taking care of an old lady; it is longer 
than I thought, this forest road to Andilly.” 

“ Auntie, are you not at all surprised?” 
Etta asked, when, very late that night, she sat 
with Aunt Bess in her dressing-room, the 
little head nestling on her aunt’s shoulder, 
resting after the whispered tale had been told 
of the great world of happiness that had 
opened on her there in the sweet chestnut wood. 

“No, dear, I am not surprised. I trust you 
will be very, very happy. I think you will. 
May God Almighty bless you both, and give 
you wisdom, my dear, dear children.” 


she looked as if she was glad to recognise me, 
and she called me by my Christian name, when 
she turned to her companion.” 

“Charlie,” said Lionel, laughing, “that will 
ever be your epithet ; no one I think ever calls 
you Duggan.” 

‘No, and I’m sure I don’t know why; I’m 
not a boy, now,” and Charlie ran his fingers 
through his curls. 

Dr. Forde’s arrival had no adverse effect on 
Charlie’s prospects. It only hastened by a 
little his separation from Lionel Wynne, for 
Charlie, it had been arranged, was to be one 
of Dr. Forde’s party on the autumn tour. 

“ And where are you intending to cool your- 
self?” Charlie asked one day, when he came 
to console himself with Lionel’s company, 
Aunt Bess having monopolised Etta’s time and 
interest for an afternoon’s shopping. 

“In a very appropriate place,’ replied 
Lionel, “at least, so I intended it, but my 
plans are upset a little; in the dwelling of 
the snow.” 

“ Where may that be, pray P—the Alps?” 
“No, further than that; the Himalaya.” 
“Wynne, you are: jesting—you’re not in 
earnest ?”’ Charlie rose and stood opposite to 
him. 

“And why not, Charlie? I’m very glad 
this has happened about you before I leave; 





Charlie and Lionel had their talk too, till 
quite as late, perhaps till a little later. The 
same words were spoken over and over, and 
every time they seemed new and sweeter. 

“T wonder who that lady was,” said Charlie, 
when the conversation had begun to vary | 
a little, “who was sitting near us there at the | 
café in the wood. Did you observe her? there 
were two ladies sitting together.” 

“T think I recollect.” 

“She said something about me. I heard 
my name as distinctly as possible; it was the 
pale one, she turned to the other and made 
some remark about me.” 

“TI do recollect now seeing two ladies drive 
up in a hired carriage and sit down at a table 
near. I was not thinking of them, but I! 
remember now, for it struck me how different 
they looked. One so plainly dressed, she 
looked ill, but pleasing; the other was dressed 
in all the colours of the rainbow; it was the 
contrast that struck me.” 

“ Really I didn’t know who was there, or 
who wasn’t, till I heard my name. Any other 
time, I should have troubled myself to find out.” 
“Oh! there are so many English over here; 
some one I dare say it was that may have met 
you at a dinner party. You didn’t recognise 
the features ?” 

“No, of course it’s nothing particular, but 














2 ” 
|about leaving urges me to go. 


‘and uncle and Mr. Warburton are holding 


expect he’ll be able to start till spring.” 


think it odd, but I feel like a schoolboy going 
home. 
Himalaya, you know. Gordon will have to go 


the only person I really felt compunctious 


“ Who is that?” 

“My uncle. I find him changed; he 
looked shaky the last time I saw him. I was 
thinking in fact of shortening my stay here, 
and looking out for a practice in London in 
order to be near him.” 

“ And he wishes you to go?” 

“Yes. It was Gordon—you remember 
Gordon, don’t you?—who proposed it to me. 
I should have embraced the offer eagerly, had 
it not been for the thought of leaving uncle; 
but to my astonishment he seconded the pro- 
posal strongly. Gordon is with him now, he 


quite a conclave.” 

“JT shall rush in, and break it up; or 
pronounce a veto.” 

“I’m afraid it’s too late, Charlie. It is all 
settled. Gordon should be off in September, 
but, poor fellow, he was taken ill, and I don’t 


“T don’t see what any fellow can want to go 
out there for,” said Charlie. ‘“Gordon’s dif- 
ferent, of course he must go, but you ——” 

“TI can scarcely describe it, Charlie. You'll 


We are not confining ourselves to the 
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| a good deal about, and I think I can scarcely 
| fail to benefit by the companionship of one 
| like him, who is at the same time a deep 
| thinker and a most persevering scholar.” 


“Haven't you plenty to learn about over 


here P ”’ 


“You are right there, Charlie, plenty, and 


| more than the threescore years and ten will 


give us time for; still, when a man’s inclination 


| goes very decidedly in one direction, and op- 


portunity offers for its satisfaction, why not 


| avail one’s self?” 


“ Well, why not? 


Ican’t imagine, though, 


| I must say, what you expect to find.” 


“Possibly my wanderings as a little boy 
after my mother’s death may have something 
to do with it,—certain it is, my thoughts are 
continually going off to those eastern countries 
that we travelled through, and beyond them 


| to the early cradle of humanity. So strange 


to hear the world-old cry for something to 
satisfy the soul, and to see them still without.” 
“Who?” 
“TI cannot speak for every single man. 
Nations or races occupy us from a distance, 


but it is wonderful when we look into the 
groundwork of the faiths that have held and 


do hold so many millions of our fellow beings, 
to see something of the very truth that lives 
in ours, and to find in those people the same 


| thoughts that are stirring in ourselves, and 
| hear the same cry going up for light, and to 


recognise the same desires for something 


| unseen, glorious, perfect.” 


“T can’t follow you. My views are limited 
by the Rocky Mountains on the one hand, and 
the borders of Turkey on the other; all with- 


| out that pale are to me a lot of uncivilised 


heathen, California included. With its golden 


| calf, I think it may take the lead in the 





division.” 

“Well, perhaps so, but I am silent, Charlie; 
anything further I can say would only mystify 
you more. I am not going on this journey 
because I know, but because I wish to learn. 
There is a vagueness that troubles me in all 
my thoughts. I hope to get ridofit. I think 
I shall.” 

“ And what do you intend to come back— 
Turk, Heathen, Jew?” 

“Charlie, don’t speak lightly.” 

“ Well, to tell you the honest truth, Wynne, 
I am very sorry you ever came across that 
Gordon; what will Bell say?” 

“ You know, Charlie, that is entirely broken 
off. All the fears that I tried to think were 
fancies have been confirmed since Lady 
Brooke’s visit to Kintulla. But why should 
I say fears? Sir Hugh is not without good 
points. He goes on steadily I believe?” 





** For all I know, he does.” 

“He has his virtues. His position in life 
is good. I trust she will be happy with him. 
If she is, I am happy too ;—dear Bell.” 

Lionel rose and went out upon the balcony. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—WANTED. 


OFTEN on their tour the thoughts of the two 
happy ones went back to the Montmorency 
woods; they loved to trace over each little 
incident, to think of each word and look that 
led them step by step on to the crowning 
point of bliss. The pale lady who had sat and 
looked at them, and had spoken Charlie’s 
name, came no more to his 





remembrance. | 


But often she thought of him, as lonely and | 


heart-stricken 
streets of Paris. 


she wandered through the | 


It was not of Charlie only, but of the scenes | 


his face awakened that she thought. 
happy days, when without a care three country 


Bright | 


girls had enjoyed the joys of life, and Charlie, | 


wild, unrestrained, and free, had gambolled 
with them. 


It had seemed so long ago, so like another | 


life, that it had not been painful to look back 
upon, until that moment in the café near the 
wood. Poor Janey, she could scarcely sit and 
look, and talk with her companion, instead of 
following the impulse of her heart, to rush and 
seize her bright pet playfellow in her embrace, 
and feel for a moment as she did of old. 

One cold thought checked her. A recog- 


nition here must have ruined all the foolish | 
fabric that her own and Donelly’s pride had 
builded up. Never, she had determined, should | 


they hear of her at home until with husband 
and with children she could return, and see them 
standing with her on the level which she had 
left. 

More than once, it had seemed to her that 
that moment was drawing near; now it was 
further off than ever. 

The sojourn on the banks of the Rhine had 
been the one happy period of Janey’s wedded 
life. Reluctantly, and with sad forebodings, 
she had broken up their little household there, 
selling the simple furniture that her earnings 
and economy had gained, and bidding the vine- 
clad hills a sad good-bye, as with her two 
babes she sat by her husband’s side and 
watched their village home fading from their 
view, as the old eilwagen rumbled lazily 
along. 

Father Rhine had proved a truer friend to 
them than did the sluggish Oder. Many a 
day, from the windows of her new home, she 
watched its waters move, and wished they 
could bear her out and across the wide grey 
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sea, or back again to the homely people they 
had left. 


Elliott’s earnings were no more than they 


had been. A change was all that he had 
gained. Wife and children weighed heavily 


on him; his only relief was in abusing the 
travelling merchants that misled him. Janey’s 
heart well-nigh misgave her; her courage was 
waxing very low. But at last a little light 
appeared. A fellow clerk of her husband’s had 
need of English lessons, and Janey’s courage 
grew again as she sat with the book before 
her and the gawky pupil opposite. 

More scholars came; her time was entirely 
occupied. The children grew noisy and strong 
again, and once more there were hopes of 
getting afloat. 

A short-lived hope was that. Scarcely were 
they comfortably settled, and their prospects 
getting sure, when the cloud came again over 
the young mother’s heart, and Donelly inti- 
mated to her his desire for another change. 

“T have a fair salary,” he said, “ but a mere 
machine could do the work I do—copy, copy, 
copy, all day long and every day. No head- 
work, no responsibility. Is this what I received 
my education for? Is this what my relations 
will expect of me?” And when his wife 
ventured to expostulate, “I wonder at you, 
Janey,” he went on, “urging me to remain. 
In England young men advance; it is nothing 
but child’s play here. We can’t get on. I 
have heard of a likely situation in the city.” 

“Oh that you had not!” sighed Janey in- 
wardly. But he had high salary, free lodging, 
prospect of increase: who with a grain of self- 
respect could stay on plodding here, with a situa- 
tion like that beckoning to him from over there. 
“ And,” he added, emphatically, pausing for a 
moment in his long strides up and down the 
room, and standing before his wife, “there I 
should be appreciated—appreciated.” And he 
resumed his promenade, repeating the word at 
intervals to himself as he did so. 

Janey had obeyed humbly when her husband 
had pressed on her the advantages of moving 
from Mr. Green’s. She had given her word of 
counsel and then withdrawn, At Altbach she 


looked grave. And when at last she was 
better, and able to sit up and listen to the in- 
nocent prattle of her rosy boys, as they stcoped 
across her lap, looking at the dainty treasure 
lying there, and contending whose it should 
be, Elliott could not look at the group without 
a heavy feeling gathering round his heart. 

Baby Alice had opened her eyes upon a 
troubled world, darker and more disturbed 
than had the other two. Good Frau Schneider 
had gloried so in the birth of little George, 
that she had set the whole village rejoicing 
and sending in congratulatory messages to the 
parents. His birthday and christening had 
been the scenes of a general féte, and Georgie 
seemed to have imbibed somewhat of the joy 
that surrounded him, for a merrier child could 
scarcely indeed be imagined. 

John had brought his own sunshine into his 
mother’s lonely home; he had been her com- 
fort, her delight. He was so still; she loved 
him with a larger love than she did the other 
two; she clung to him, she watched his growth ; 
she could fancy him a man, her support, her 
counsellor, her friend. 

Aly’s arrival made it impossible for Donelly 
to remove at the time he wished. When Janey 
grew stronger she resumed her lessons, and 
the old routine went on as it had done. She 
hoped her husband had given up his project. 
Not so; and the most that Janey’s remons- 
trances would now effect was to put off for a 
while the day she so much dreaded, when the 
little that they really possessed was to be 
resigned for the sake of prospects which she 
at least did not expect to be realized. 

“JT cannot bear to see you slaving yourseif in 
this way, Janey,” said her husband one evening, 
on coming home from the office and finding his 
wife lying exhausted on the couch, after several 
hours of lessons, and trying to get up strength 
for the next arrival of pupils. 

“T am not very tired,” Janey replied, “ and 
IT am too thankful to care about fatigue; it is 
such a comfort to feel one’s self out of debt.” 

“But you are nothing at all to your family 
—going on at this rate. Domestic concerns 








occupy you the whole morning, then lessons 


had implored her husband to remain, and| take you up, and when I come home in the 


renewed her entreaties day by day; but here 
she waxed warmer; she expostulated, she 





evening, and want some one to talk to me and 
refresh me after all my drudgery, you are 


resisted, she Crew a startling picture of the | either too busy or too tired to speak a word.” 


future. She besought him for the children’s | 


sake not to risk their happiness again. 
last, sadly. 


strong now.” 
Nor was she. 











All work had to be given up | Elliott, gloomily. 
for a time. The doctor shook his head and | place to call a drawing-room? Are we always 


“Come now,” Janey replied, gaily rising 


| from the couch, “don’t say anything against 
“Don’t count on me, Elliott,” she said at | my lessons; I have grown quite fond of them. 
“T have earned what I could, but Tell me, now, where should we be without 
Fhave given my best strength, and I am not / them?” 


“Where are we with them?” returned 
“Ts this stuffy room a fit 
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to have the children disturbing us of nights ? | right. It’s a folly for you to be spending all 
I only wish I had returned | your time acting nursemaid to the children. 
long ago to England.” Any one could care for them.” 

Evening after evening similar remarks were| “Could anyone care for them?” So Janey’s 
made, till, worn by the continual dropping of| heart questioned in reply; but she said no- 
discontent, Janey gave way, and before Aly’s| thing, and read over the advertisement for a 
second birthday had come round the little | clerk once more. 
family were on their wanderings again. “TI hope, dear, you'll succeed,” she said, 

The first weeks after their arrival in London | when she had finished, and rising, went over 
were not very trying. The sale of their simple | to her husband and sat down beside him. “I 
furniture had put a small sum of ready money | dare say, too, it is a good house, and even if it 
in their hands. ‘Two little rooms, plainly | should not be, or not quite, to your taste, you 
furnished, but not uncbmfortable, were hired | will try and stay on there, won’t you, dear? ” 
in the east of London. It was impossible to} And she put her arm round his neck and 
find any employment just at once, so tired and | leaned over and kissed him. 
weary Janey tried not to expect it. She re- | “T never leave a situation without good 
signed herself to her fate and waited quietly,|reason; you know that very well,” Donelly 

replied, a little vexed. “ But do for heaven's 
by, and no} sake put this nursemaiding aside and try and 
Letters he|earn something too. Eighty pounds a year 


. . . | ° , . 
had brought with himn—good recommendations | didn’t keep us when we only had one; I'd like 
|to know what we are to do now with 


too, for in ability he was not lacking; but the 
: ’ > | 9% 
child’s play that he had spoken of as the /three?’ 





It will never do. 





resting on her oars. 
But week after week went 
situation for Elliott could be found. 


characteristic of the German counting-house “T have been thinking if I could set up a 
was more in accordance with his tastes than 
the real work which was all that presented 
itself now. 

Two situations had been offered to him. 


Not a word had he said to Janey about them, | 


but both one and the other had been refused 
because too much of his time had been de- 
manded. After that no further vacancy was 
heard of, and he almost wished he had agreed 
to the ten hours’ work and done his best. 

The purse was getting very low now, the 
children were looking pale, and Janey had 
spoken to the landlady about moving into the 
little back room on the floor above. Elliott 


ilittle school,” said Janey, “or do something 
|that would not take me away from home. Mrs. 
| Green says there is no chance of my finding 
{lessons here, and I don’t want to go out if I 
can help it.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Aly is very delicate; I don’t like to leave 
John picks up 





the boys in a stranger’s care. 
everything so quickly.” 

“Of course he does; all boys do. You are 
not the only person, my dear wife, that Fate 
|calls away from the proximity of her children. 
|Do you think, if you had married a lord, as 
|Mr. Warburton seemed to expect, that you 


came in the same evening with a paper in his | wouldn’t have left your children to the care of 
hand. It was an advertising sheet. He threw|the nurse or the governess, and gone out 
° P ° 2 | os mT . > 

it down on the table beside his wife, and then | driving yourself on your daily round of calls, 


came over, and pointed with his finger to the 
“ Want” that was interesting him. 

“There I am,” he said; “it’s not very bad; 
don’t say I refuse work when I can get it. I 
must be off early to-morrow and see about it.” 

Janey took up the paper, and read,— 

“ CLerk wanted, with some knowledge of 
French and German, immediately, in an 
established and extensive business. Salary, 
£80 per annum. Apply,” &c. 


“ What sort of business is it, dear? ” 

“All the same to me what it is,” replied 
Donelly. ‘Ladies are always so particular ; 
with a wife and three children to support 
no situation must be sniffed at.” 

Janey went on looking at the paper. 

“If you could only find something to do,” 
Lonelly resumed, presently, “‘ we might get all 


or to take the air in the park?” 

“T don’t think I should,” replied Janey; 
“however———’ and there she ceased. Argu- 
ment was not her strongest point, and she was 
wise enough generally to abstain. ‘“ You'll go 
early, Elliott dear,’’ she said, turning the sub- 
ject; “when should you like to have break- 


” 





fast P 

“Of course I must be there early,” Elliott 
replied; “the office doesn’t open till ten, but it 
is better for me to be there before, and ready 
to step in. First come first served, you 
know.” 

When Donelly was asleep Janey got up 
softly, and put all in order for the early break- 
fast. With the three little ones to attend to, 
there was little time left in the morning for 














aught else. When all was so far ready, she 
took up the paper of advertisements, and ran 
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her eye down the page to read over again the 
one her husband had pointed out. 

Wanted—wanted—wanted; column after 
column was full of wants. She wished to see 
whether Elliott had chosen out the best. 

Then another “ Wanted” caught her atten- 
tion. She read it. The paper fell from her 
hands. Thoughts and feelings rushed through 
her heart and mind and veins; her temples 
throbbed ; she put up her hand and pressed it 
to her head; so she sat till she heard the 
children move. 

It was some childish dream that had half 
awakened and then let the little sleeper sleep 
on again. But Janey had risen. She went 
over to the bed where Aly lay in the warm 
place she herself had left; the little head was 
half sunk in the soft pillow. 

Janey stood and looked. She was a pretty 
child, small and very delicate; a breath it 
seemed might blow her from her place. Janey 
clasped her hands, looking upward, but she 
did not pray. Her heart was full to bursting, 
no opening came to give her feelings vent. 

Softly she glided over to where the two 
boys slept together on the narrow bed. 
Georgie, with his soft brown hair laying back 
from off his brow, just as his mother left him 
when she pressed the good night kiss gently 
on his forehead; and John was there, with his 
coral lips, and a smile playing round them 
even in his sleep, the dark long lashes lying 
on his rosy cheeks; and clustering round his 
temples his father’s golden curls. 

“My darling, my rosebud, my sweet spring- 


| flower, mother’s joy, mother’s comfort, her de- 


light,’”—the words and the tears burst from 
her all at once, and she laid her head on the 
pillow beside her boy. 

The child turned. He scarcely wakened, 
but he drew out his little arm from under the 
warm bedclothes, he threw it round his 
mother’s neck, and from his rosy lips fell the 
one word, “ Mother,” and then he slept again. 

Till the baby’s plaintive cry called her away, 
Janey stayed there by her boy and thought. 
Clear thoughts and distinct questions passed 
now within her mind, and over and over again 
she put the two evils in her balance, ponder- 
ing which were the heavier of the two. Sepa- 
ration from her darlings lay in this scale, star- 
vation in the other; the latter had it in the 
end; and with a feeling of oppression worse 
than all the anxiety she had ever passed 
through before, she held her baby in her 
bosom that night, and lay down at length to 
rest. 

Donelly went out in the morning; the adver- 
tisement he cut out of the paper, and left the 
latter lying on the breakfast table. When he 





was gone, Janey gave a picture-book to the 
children to look at, and told John to amuse 
Aly and keep her from crying if she wakened. 
Then she went down-stairs to speak to the 
landlady; she thought Mrs. Green might give 
her the information she needed. She wished 
to hear of some respectable person who took 
in lodgers, who would be likely to keep her 
husband comfortable in case of her own ab- 
sence, and who would undertake the entire 
care of the children. 

Mrs. Green could give her a dozen ad- 
dresses; one especially, a relation of her own, 
was highly recommended, but she hinted that 
all expenses would be expected to be paid 
monthly in advance. 

“Would you allow your maid to have an 
eye now and again up-stairs to the children?” 
Janey asked, after she had received the infor- 
mation she required. “I wish to go out and 
inquire about a situation. I am very sorry, 
Mrs. Green, very sorry, that your rent has 
not been paid. I am anxious, most anxious 
about it.” 

“ No matter, no matter at all,” replied Mrs. 
Green, blandly. “I shall see that the children 
are attended to; you should lose no time, 
madam, if you are going to reply to an adver- 
tisement. Nursery governess, I presume.” 

Janey did not go further into details. She 
knew she was looked down on in that house, 
because she did the work that the servant 
should have performed and been paid for ac- 
cordingly. It was a ruffling feeling, scarcely 
to be called a trial, but it ruffled and wounded 
all the more because of the real trials. 

When Janey passed out of the house, dressed, 
as the servant remarked later to her mistress, 
“as a lady should be,” the maid stood back to 
let her pass, and Mrs. Green herself went for- 
ward and opened the street door, wishing her 
lodger success upon her errand. 

On, on poor Janey walked, wishing to spare 
the expense of a cab, till at length her powers 
began to fail her. The church clock sounded 
twelve, and when she inquired from a police- 
man how far she might be from the square 
where she was going, it seemed from the reply 
as though the distance had grown no less since 
she had started. 

She stood for a moment on the pavement, 
where she was weighing in her mind what was 
best to do. A nursemaid passed her with two 
children, sent out to take the air; one lay in 
its perambulator, unable to open its tender 
eyes, for the sun was darting its glaring rays 
upon them; the other, a sturdy, wilful little 
boy, was refusing to advance, and the maid, 
while she pushed the perambulator with one 
hand, dragged the boy on with the other, let- 
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ting him swing round her if he liked and then| room where Janey waited, and with very per- 
chucking him on by the arm. fect taste was the whole arranged. The fold- 

A sick feeling crept over Janey as she/ing-doors were partly open and showed the 
watched them, but it did not deter her from) luxuriance of the front apartment. With all 
her purpose. Beckoning to the driver of a|its richness one characteristic overruled the 
cab, she gave up at last, resigning herself to|rest. It was comfort; there might be need- 
the only possible means of arriving before | less luxury, but still it looked like home, loved 
and tended and cared for, and after Janey’s 
long residence abroad, the impression which 
that English home made on her was a pleasant 





At length she was there; with a trembling 
hand she drew the bell which was to hurry on 
the moment decisive of her fate. The powdered|one. The few minutes that she stood and 
footman seemed to expect her when he opened | waited had helped to cheer and calm her; 
the door and showed her to the back drawing-| then the door opened, and a lady, altogether 
room up-stairs. There she waited awhile, one | different from what the appearance of the 
of many that had come to that house like pat-| house had led her to expect, walked in and put 
terns of dresses from a shop, for the most| the usual questions to the governess regarding 
pleasing to be chosen out and decided on. | her attainments, experience, and recommenda- 

Very handsome and very beautiful was the | tions. 





FROM VENICE TO MILAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


WE swiftly sped over the long raised dyke by | again the doctrine of the sun’s stability and the 
which the railway has connected the queenly|earth’s motion. Having confirmed his oath in 
city of the Adriatic with the mainland, and| writing, and promised to perform the enjoined 
were fairly launched on our way to Padua, the| penance, he rose from his knees a pardoned 
famed old university where once Galileo taught, | man. “Could he,” says a modern writer, 
and from a tower of which he made his astro- | “have looked the stars in the face that night P” 
nomical observations; for an inscription tells| However, history goes on to say that, turning 
us, “Da questo Torre Galileo molta via di| about to one of his friends, he stamped on the 
cieli svelo.” | ground, and muttered emphatically, “ Eveure 
We think that the Nottingham baker who|s! muove!”—It revolves nevertheless ! 
has just constructed a telescope * without aid| Padua boasts the oldest botanical gardens 
or help, and wrought too the tools that fash-|in Europe, so our young Polish naturalist 
ioned it, would have been a man after Galileo’s| informed us; but it was too rainy and damp 
heart, for the latter once said to his little|after the sirocco to go and see them. We 
daughter who asked help in making a toy,|consoled ourselves amply by a visit to the 


“Invent, invent, use your own mind. When 
I was a lad I was continually driven to in- 
vention in default of knowledge.” 

Certainly the course he pursued and advo- 
cated proved a successful one with himself, for 
in later years his knowledge became so exten- 
sive and almost universal, that he was, as it 
were, “all things to all men.” Sad that such 
a master-mind should ever have been brought 
so low by humiliation and fear as to forswear 
its own convictions! Yielding to the com- 
pulsion and terrors of the Inquisition, clad in 
a penitent’s sackcloth, and kneeling upon his 





beautiful baptistry connected with the cathe- 
dral, and which is decorated throughout with 
frescoes by Giotto, the peasant painter. Thence 
we went to the ancient church of Erémitane; 
and then to the famous café, the finest, they 
say, in Italy, to get some refreshments. We 
were much interested in seeing Padua for its 
own sake, or rather for the sake of its old 
associations, otherwise it may be looked upon 
as a dead town now, showing forth but little 
of what it must have been in days of yore, 
when great and learned men went to and fro 
in its arcaded streets. We were soon ready 


knees, with his hands on the four gospels,|to leave them and proceed to Verona, whose 
Galileo perjured himself so far as to declare| marble crags already shone pinky-orange in 
that he abjured, detested, and would never teach | the distance as the sun journeyed towards the 


* Exhibited at the International Workmen’s Exhi- 
bition at Islington, in July, 1870, and one of the most 
interesting things there. 


west. What would Galileo have said to such 


a form of speech! 
October 22.— Verona. Hotel Tour de Londres. 


We have visited the amphitheatre—les arénes, 
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as it is here called. It is most interesting, dating, 
some say, two hundred years before Christ; 
and is still almost perfect, the interior quite 
so; so that, with the help of our guide’s expla- 
nations, we could quite understand how men 
and beasts came forth from their several horrid 
dens by an underground passage, which ad- 
mitted them into the very centre of the oval 
space, where so often was fought in the days of 
persecution that “good fight of faith” which 
then had a fearful and literal meaning. The 
vast amphitheatre is so arranged that as many 
as twelve thousand spectators could view the 
terrible spectacle. Four thousand found seat 
room upon the tiers of marble steps around, 
the remainder stood. The lowest range of seats 
is raised nine feet from the ground, and above 
that again rose formerly a nine-foot deep 
bronze grating, as an additional protection 
against any chance spring of an infuriated 
beast. This exists nolonger. Fcr some time 
we rambled over and about the strange struc- 
ture, picturing to ourselves the excited assem- 
blage, the emperor and his patrician suite, and 
the cruel sports below; then we clambered to 
the top to get a view over the town, and the 
ruddy mountain-chain beyond, now streaked 
with fresh-fallen snow. 

Next our guide took us a little pilgrimage 
to the tomb of Romeo and Juliette. It lies in 
the garden of a deserted convent outside the 
town. The lid, or tombstone, having been 
carried away piecemeal by romantic and eager 
English tourists, the tomb itself is now en- 
closed for safety behind an iron railing. A 
young girl presented us with a sprig of sweet 
basil as a memento of the spot, and the guide 
gathered for us a golden gourd that trailed 
hard by amid the waste wilderness of herbage. 
We then retraced our steps to Juliette’s house, 
which bears an inscription to the effect that 
“here the Capulets dwelt from whom descended 
Juliette, whom so many gentle hearts have 
wept and poets sung.” ‘I'he next point of 
interest was the cathedral, on the portals 
of which are’ sculptured the two paladins, 
Roland and Oliver, the heroes of their period. 
Within is Titian’s famous picture of the 
Assumption. 

October 23.—We left Verona for Milan at 
eleven a.m., and here we are happily settled 
at the Hotel Royal. As we drove in by the 
Corso we passed Mrs. R., and recognised her. 
She did not see us, but the news of our arrival 
quickly spread, and almost before we had 
selected our room, she was up-stairs, and had 
found her way to it, and was hugging B. 
closely. Then came the introduction to her 
new sister, and greetings from her husband, 
and then we got quickly ready for the late 


table @héte. There was much to say, and 
many mutual travelling experiences to discuss, 
so we all adjourned to their room afterwards to 
chat cosily over the blazing wood fire; for it 
can be cold in Italy in October, and a keen 
biting wind is blowing, which makes me glad 
of my seal-skin cap. 

October 26.—We have seen the beautiful 
Duomo. How snowy-white is its airy archi- 
tecture of delicate pinnacles and numerous 
statues. One thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-three of the latter outside, and six hun- 
dred and seventy-nine within, and the roof 
crowned with a hundred and thirty-five pin- 
nacles, the whole of pure white marble. When 
one is on the summit of the tower one seems 
to be in a very nest of sculpture. The interior 
is vast and lofty, giving the impression of great 
space. It is the largest church in Europe 
after St. Peter’s at Rome. The four rows of 
giant columns which divide the nave and aisles 
are grand in their great size, and the whole 
building is imposing and beautiful. Yet we 
had the sort of feeling about it that, having 
once seen it, we had seen it and were satisfied ; 
it was not as with the gorgeous basilica of St. 
Mark’s at Venice, which one visits and revisits 





each hour of the day, and at every spare mi- 
nute, each time discovering some new quaint 
beauty of design, some wealth of material, 
some precious gem of art not hitherto per- 
ceived, or, if perceived, not before fully appre- 
ciated. You may walk about St. Mark’s, and 





find as many changeful phases of form and 
colour as in the turns of a kaleidoscope. Of 
course we inspected the rich tomb of St. Carlo 
Borromeo, and looked at his embalmed body, 
which is regarded with much veneration by 
the Milanese, to whose forefathers he was a 
most beneficent patron during his lifetime. 
In the plague he visited and cared for them, 
and afterwards divided his substance among 
the poor. 

At Milan and throughout the diocese the 
so-called Ambrosian rite is still preserved and 
followed as it was instituted by the good 
Archbishop Ambrose. We were present at 
the high mass on Sunday, being anxious to 
observe in what it differed from other Roman 
Catholic ritual. This, however, was not easy 
to do, forms and ceremonies being many in 
both instances. We noticed that the gospel 
was that for our own Sunday after Trinity, so 
that they apparently agree with our calendar, 
instead of being two or three Sundays in ad- 
vance, as other Roman Catholics are. A young 
monk gave an eloquent sermon on a portion 
of the gospel—the parable of the unmerciful 
servant. We could understand almost the 
whole of it; his enunciation was so clear and 
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beautiful, and so musical. We said afterwards | in it—furniture, pictures, knickknacks—was a 
it was the first time that our ideas of the/gein of its kind. Even the bedstead in which 


beauty of the language had been realized, for 
it sounds harsh and commonplace enough in 
the mouths of the people. His action was per- 


fect; calm, and true and earnest, as he repre- | 


sented the agonized entreaty of the cowed 
fellow-servant, and suddenly animated and 
flashing, as he turned to the other side of the 
picture. The thousands of listeners who 
thronged the broad nave and aisles, like a sea 
of human heads, looked unmoved towards the 
preacher’s eyes, and stirred not till he had 
concluded—then the pent-breath was drawn. 
It was a sound, good sermon—one of the few 
that may occasionally be heard from a Roman 
Catholic pulpit, free from all allusions to the 
Virgin or saints. 


he slept was of rare wood carved in alto- 
relief, with the most superb devices of flowers 
and fruits and angels. The toilet and all its 
appurtenances must have cost millions of 
francs, and might have been arranged for the 
supremest potentate of all Christendom. Ar- 
ticles of vertu lay on all sides; in fact, as I 
have already said, there was nothing but what 


| was an article of vertu! 


It is rather curious that while the Milanese 
ladies dress otherwise entirely in the French 


| style, they should have preserved the national 


head-dress, probably introduced by the Span- 
iards long ago—a large lace veil thrown over 


iall, which is extremely graceful, and suits 


Far more than the cathedral pleased us the | 
very ancient church of St. Ambrose, where the | 


holy father’s marble archiepiscopal seat may 
still be seen. I sat in it, and thought of the 
centuries back, when Ambrose occupied his 
place there, and when his lips dropped those 
words of wisdom and godly teaching which 
brought Augustine to the knowledge and pro- 
fession of Christianity. The church itself is 
very curious and interesting, of Lombardic 
architecture. It was erected as a pagan temple 
to Bacchus, and in the fourth century, about 
A.D. 387, converted into a Christian church by 
Bishop Ambrose. The pulpit is decorated 
with bas-reliefs representing the agape or 
love-feasts of the early Christians. 

Only a few steps removed from this church 
is that of St. Augustine, in which he was bap- 
tized by Bishop Ambrose. It has retained, 
however, little of its original character, its 


chief point of interest being the well itself 


from which he was baptized. It is enclosed 
within the precincts of the church, and being 
supposed to possess medicinal virtues, on ac- 
count of its sanctity, its waters are in much 
request by the poor of the neighbourhood, 
who come to beg a little phial of them from 
the priest, as our cottagers do a little quantity 
of wine from their clergyman’s wife. A little 
flask was presented to us to carry away. 

I have not time to enumerate all the beau- 
tiful churches we saw, nor to particularize the 
splendid collection of pictures at the Bréra 
Gallery, nor all the many objects of passing 
interest that occupied our attention at Milan. 
They were not few. Amongst other things we 
paid a visit to a private palazzo, whose owner, 
an Italian gentleman, was away. Everything 


See 


|them perfectly. 


The bonnes and others of the 
lower class wear a fan-shaped ornament as a 
sort of comb in the back hair. It consists of 
a number of silver stilettos, or small dirks, 
stuck in like rays, and surmounted by two 
large gilt-headed pins. As in Venice, we 
find hot chestnuts, steamed or roasted, at 
every street-corner, and we buy them to keep 
our hands warm, which may seem absurd, buat 
it is bitterly cold here, and fires are not the 
order of the day. In fact there is no provision 
made for such a necessity in the dining-room 
of our hotel. 

We have had a charming day for ascending 
the tall cathedral-tower. From amidst its 
bristling minarets and pinnacles we could see 
right over the flat, broad plain of Lombardy, 
across to the chain of the Apennines in the 
distance; and on the other side to the snowy 
Alps, the Jungfrau in her pure mantle, the 
more rugged Monte Rosa, and the great St. 
Bernard. Further on rose the mountains of 
Tyrol, now all white in winter’s garb, and at 
our feet lay the brown-roofed city, looking very 
far below. 

This is our last day here. This afternoon 
our friends left. To-morrow we go. Last night 
Mr. R. took us all out to see the flood of silvery 
moonlight upon the domes, white walls, and 
pinnacles. It was very beautiful—the heavens 
deep blue, almost purple, for a background, 
and many starry constellations looking down 
upon it. We afterwards had coffee, in Italian 
fashion, at the great café in the “Galeria,” a 
fine arcade, much frequented as a promenade 
both by day and in the evening, the holiday 
and lounging time of all southerners. 
| ‘To-morrow we hope to be at Bellagio. I 
| must pack up, and then to bed. 
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UNSEEN 


IN FIVE 


CHAPTER I.——IN THE HAYFIELD. 


“ Anp I can’t see what business it is of John’s 
whether Harry makes a friend of Joe Vance 
or not; he’s not his father, and I can’t see that 
he’s any authority to interfere between him and 
his friends.” 

“No exact authority, perhaps,’ answered 
Mary Forster, rather sadly, as she looked at her 
young sister, who sat on the hay beside her; 
“and yet, if you remember that he has acted a 
father’s part to you ever since you were child- 
ren, I think you will feel that you owe him 
some obedience, both of you, and at least should 
be willing to take his advice.” 

“T don’t see it,” said Effie, sullenly, “ and 
I’m quite tired of being reminded that he has 


your husband, and we’re your brother and 
sister, it’s such a great thing for him to have 
done; and I can’t see that you need be for ever 
fussing about it.” 

Certainly the last accusation which could 


placid temper was stirred by her sister’s un- 
grateful speech. John Forster had been 
settled for many years as a farmer on Lake 
Minnesook, in Lower Canada, and ten years 
before the conversation just quoted took place, 
he had met with, and become engaged to, Mary 
Marshall, the eldest daughter of a neighbour-| 
ing settler, who was supposed to be in very 
prosperous circumstances. Just before the 
marriage was to take place Mary’s father died, 
and it then appeared that so far from being 
well off, he was so deeply in debt that when all 
he owed had been paid, there remained nothing 
for the support of his two children by a second 
marriage, a boy and girl of the ages of seven | 
and eight. John made up his mind what to| 
do: he was still struggling to push his way in| 
life, having only begun to cultivate the farm 
on Lake Minnesook, but he insisted on Mary’s 
marrying him at once, in order that they might 
be able jointly to muke a home for her half- 
brother and sister, and from that day he had | 
done his best to act a father’s part to them. 

The Forsters had no children of their own; 
for many years they had felt this a bitter trial, 
but now they had grown in some degree recon- 
ciled to being without, and unconsciously Effie 
and Harry had had a good deal to do with 























brought us up. I don’t think, considering he’s | 





DANGERS. 


CHAPTERS. 


their present content, as might be seen from 


before. 


sigh,— 





small, but they’re such an anxiety as they grow 
up. It’s enough to have to think for Effie and 
Henry.” 


In fact, Mary and her husband were both | 


| disappointed in their charges; until within the 
last few months they had been as affectionate 


| Effie’s pretty face and girlish ways had bright- 
|ened up the farm greatly, whilst it must be 
owned that John was as proud of her beauty, 
| end of the cleverness of her brother, now a 
| handsome, well-grown lad of seventeen, as if 
| they had been his own children. Neither of 
| them had ever had an unkind word from him 
| in their lives ; and when, a short time before the 
conversation in the hayfield, the brother and 


have been brought against quiet, gentle Mary| sister began to show signs of discontent and 
Forster was that of fussing; yet even her| rebellion, poor John was full of consternation, 


and inclined to lay all the blame upon himself. 
“He must manage them wrongly, somehow,— 


perhaps he was too strict, and young people | 
So Effie and Henry were | 
allowed to mix more freely amongst their scat- | 


wanted change.” 


tered neighbours, and John got an additional 
woman in, that they might not be so much | 
burdened with work. 

Still the boy and girl were discontented and 
dissatisfied ; everything seemed, somehow, to go 
wrong with them, and this afternoon there had 
been a thorough outbreak. In the midst of 
the haymaking, a young man, the son of a 
Farmer Vance, who lived on the opposite side 
of the lake, had walked in, and seeing how 
busy they all were, had offered to help with 
the hay. John knew very little of him; he was 
a good-looking, pleasant mannered fellow, and 
at first the simple-minded farmer was much 
taken with him; but in the course of the 
morning’s work he had been much startled by 
two cr three of his expressions, and his anxiety 
had been roused by seeing, somewhat to his } 
surprise, that both his charges were on a very 
intimate footing with the new comer, and that 
pretty Effie seemed by no means to dislike 
the frequent compliments which Joe Vance 
made her. 








a speech of Mary’s to her husband the day | 
He had been saying how glad he was | 
she had given up fretting at their want of | 
children, and she said, with a rather weary | 


“ Ah! yes, it’s all well enough when they are | 


and dutiful as could have been wished, and | 
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About two o’clock the young farmer said he | without saying anything more, and rev 
must be going, and John and Harry walked | to the hay-making, but her heart burned wi 
with him to the point where he had left his | in her as she thought of the unselfish love wiu 


boat. A few yards from the landing-place 
John’s quick eye caught sight of a rail in a 
neighbouring fence which had been blown out; 
he stopped to mend it, and rejoined Harry in 
time to hear Joe say,— 

“T think the master’s none too glad to see 
me; but never mind, if you’re wise you let 
him see that.he’s not your master, and that 
you’re old enough to do as you like.” 

John felt his colour rise, but as the words 
were not intended for his ear, he took no 
notice of them. He wished Joe good-bye, 
restraining his naturally hospitable wish to 
invite him to return soon, and walked in 
silence back to the hayfield. The mystery was 
now explained, the discontent of his young 
brother and sister rose from the ideas which 
Joe Vance put into their heads. 

Mary and Effie were both helping with the 
hay, and soon noticed that something had 
ruffled John, but he worked in silence for more 
than an hour, vainly puzzling what he ought 
to do. At last he told his wife, who was 
working near him, at a short distance from the 
rest of the party, the trouble that he felt. 

““You see, Mary, I don’t know quite how 
Harry’d take it, if I told him I thought Joe 
Vance was not a good friend for him, and yet 
I’ve reasons for saying so. I’m sure, from one 
or two things he said this afternoon, he’s one 
of them as has muddled himself up with try- 
ing to be wiser than the rest of the world, and 
he’s quite unsettled his mind, and his talk- 
ing may do both the young ones a deal of 
harm; as it is he is setting them against us, I 
fear.” He told her what he had accidentally 
heard at the landing-place, and then added, 
“Now, Mary, I’m thinking a word comes 
better from a woman than a man; and besides, 
you're their sister more than I’m their brother, 
and perhaps if when Harry and I go up for 
the milking presently, you just give a word of 
warning to Effie for herself and Harry, it would 
be best.” 

So Mary had obeyed him, and when in 
answer to John’s suggestion that they had 
better rest whilst he and Harry got through 
with the milking, the sisters had seated them- 
selves in the shade of a maple tree on a hay- 
heap, Mary mildly suggested that it was rash 
to run too hotly into friendship, and that 
neither she nor John cared much for Joe 
Vance ; in fact, they had rather that Harry and 
Effie did not see more of him than they could 
help. 

Effie’s answer is known: restraining an 


| 


| 





angry reply with creat difficulty, Mary rose, 


which John had devoted himself to her brother 
and sister, and the ungrateful return they were 
making. 


After all, what was the use of fret- | 


ting for them, if they could make such a return | 


for all that had been done for them ? 
choose to go wrong, let them do so; what was 
the good of arguing with them ? 

But Effie’s naughtiness was not very deeply 
seated ; as she sat pouting on the hay-heap, and 
pulling to pieces a bunch of wild flowers which 
had sheltered up close to the maple stem, she 
watched her sister furtively from under her 


If they | 


broad straw hat, and her conscience reproached | 
her when she saw her hastily wipe away some | 
tears, whilst through her mind flashed the | 


memory of all John’s kindness to her and 


Henry. 


At this moment Mary called out to her, 
“Look, Effie, come and look at the sun,” and 
the girl sprang up and joined her, whilst for a 
time the sisters almost forgot their dispute in 
admiration of the lovely scene before them. 
The hot July sun had gathered all its rays to- 
gether, and hung like a ball of red-hot gold 
over the opposite mountains, whilst the re- 
flection stretched across the lake like a solid 
pillar of gold: the shadows on the mountain 
sides were dun and purple immediately oppo- 
site the farm, but further down the lake, at one 


of the windings, one of the tallest peaks had | 


caught the rosy light, and looked the more 
lovely in contrast with the deep shades below. 

Who has not felt the soothing influence of a 
lovely sight in nature? Effie was an impul- 
sive girl, easily worked upon for good or evil, 


and as the beauty of the evening filled her | 


mind, her angry thoughts seemed driven out, 


and she slipped her little brown hand into | 


Mary’s, and said, penitently,— 

“Indeed, I didn’t mean what I said just 
now, Polly. I know how good you and John 
have been to us both, only I didn’t like remem- 


bering it; but it seems to me as if we'd all got | 


wrong somehow just now.” 

“Tt did seem so,” answered Mary, honestly, 
as she drew her sister down beside her on the 
hay, “but we must try to make a new begin- 


ning. Do you know, Effie, sometimes I feel | 
afraid, when I see you and Harry giving way | 


to discontent, that God may send some great 
trial to make you see how wrong it is to be so 
ungrateful for the blessings He has given you.” 

Effie gave a little shudder. 

“How queer you are, Polly,” she said; “I 
never knew such notions. I didn’t think of it 
as being a wicked speech, one to need repent- 
ance, I only thought it wasn’t quite right to say 
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wn unfair thing about you and John; I 

d it because I was angry, but you both 
aake so much of little things.” 

‘, He that despiseth small things shall fall 
by little and little,” said Mary, gravely; “ but 
perhaps when you get older you'll feel it more. 
I think I felt it more on John’s account than 
myown. After his kindness to us all, it seems 
so hard that he should have this trouble about 
you and Harry; and really, Effie, I don’t think 
he could be fonder of you if you were his own 
brother and sister.” 

“T don’t think he could,” answered Effie, 
eagerly ; “he’s a good, dear old Jack, but still 
I think he’s unreasonable about Joe Vance. I 
can’t see that there’s anything to find fault 
with him about.” 

“Oh, Effie! didn’t you hear what he said 
about religion being well enough for women 
and children, but not for men, unless they 
were fools?” 

“Well, that’s only just his way of speaking ; 
I’m sure he didn’t mean all that.” 

“He shouldn’t say such things unless he 
does mean them, Effie; they’re much too 
serious to be spoken lightly about, and for my 
part I don’t think any one who had thought 
much about religion would speak so carelessly 
about it. At least, Effie, you’d be sorry if 
Harry left off caring for holy things, and 
you've more influence with him than most 
people, since you're nearer of an age, so I am 
sure you’d not be the one to help him to what 
might harm him? Do try, there’s a dear, to 


make him contented with his home, instead of | 


working up everything into a grievance. I’m 
sure John and I want nothing but your good!” 

“T will try,” said Effie, penitently; “I’m 
glad you think I’ve power over Harry; but 
hadn't we better get back to the hay, or go 
home ?”’ 

So the sisters returned to the hay-making, 
but Effie forgot either tothank God for having 
given her influence over Harry, or to ask for 
grace to use that influence well. 


CHAPTER II.—TIHE HUSKING PARTY. 


AttnoucH Effie’s was what might be called an 
impulsive but shallow character, there was no 
doubt that she had great power over Harry, 
and the result of the talk between the sisters 
was the renewal of peace at Minnesook Farm. 
It is hard to say how much of this tranquillity 
was owing to the fact that about this time Joe 
Vance went off for a trip into the States, with 
a view to finding some employment more 
suited to his mind than farming. 

It was the fifteenth of October, and all was 
excitement at the farm; that evening the 





neighbours were to come to help the Forsters 
to husk the Indian corn, and Mary was in the 
midst of preparing for the reception of the 
twenty or twenty-five guests who were to spend 
the evening at the furm. Late in the after- 
noon she found that she wanted something 
from the village, so Harry threw a saddle on 
one of the farm-horses, and rode off. As he 
entered the house on his return, he exclaimed 
in a somewhat defiant tone, 

“ Well, Mary, I met Joe Vance in the village, 
so I told him you and John’d be glad to see 
him to-night, and would have asked him if 
you’d known he was back!” 

Mary looked up anxiously at her hushand, 
who was just rolling a keg of apples into a corner 
of the kitchen, for the women were to pare and 
quarter these apples, and string them on cotton 
for drying, in order to keep them for pies during 
|the winter. 

**You did very wrong, then,” he exclaimed, 
more hotly than any of his household had ever 
heard him speak before. “I don’t want that 
young man here, and you know it as well as I 
do; he’s not a fitting companion for either of 
you, and I’m not going to have you make 
friends with him!” 

“And I don’t see what right you have to 
speak against him,” said Harry. “I’m sure 
his character’s respectable enough!” 

“In the way of the world it may be; but he 
is an openly utterly godless man, and scoffs at 
all religion; it’s not four those who call them- 
selves Christians to make friends of such a 
man!” 

“T don’t see that that need hurt me; I’m 
old enough to take care of myself, and after all 
there’s no danger of his turning me against 
religion ! ” 

“TI shouldn’t think there was any danger at 
Harry’s age,” remonstrated Effie. “ He’s old 
enough to take care of himself.” 

“ One’s never too old for temptation,” said 
John, seriously; “and I’m sorry, Effie, you 
should help Harry to a friendship that’s all 
the more dangerous because he can’t see the 
danger; if you were more than a child you'd 
see it too, but since you are not, you’d better 
keep your advice to yourself.” 

Effie left the room in a temper, and, running 
into the maple-bush, cried with rage under the 
golden-leaved maples. There Harry found her 
an hour after, declaring nothing would make 
her go into the farm again, and it required all 
her brother's arguments to persuade her to 
return with him. 














ing seemed gone, Mary and John both looked 
worried and anxious, Harry sullen and Effie 
aggrieved, and the servant Susan, as she 
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bustled about, cast questioning glances at the 
whole party, and seemed puzzled what to make 
of the unwonted disturbance. 

After the guests began to arrive, matters 
mended, and everything seemed forgotten in 
The whole party 
collected in the granary which adjoined the 
cow-shed, Harry and Joe Vance, handing 
down the bundles of corn to be stripped of 
their withered green wrappings by the huskers 
who sat grouped round the granary. Between 


every three or four of the huskers there stood 
| @ corn-bin, into which the cobs of corn were 


thrown. Three or four lanterns, and a few 
candles stuck upon the beams, cast a dismal 
light upon the scene, but the workers found 
time for plenty of jesting and talk, and under 
cover of the hum of voices Harry confided his 


| grievance to Joe, who listened readily enough. 


“I'd not give in to it,” he said; “you're 
quite old enough to judge for yourself; if I 
were you I'd show John Forster I was inde- 
pendent by taking a trip on my own account. 
What do you say to coming with me into Ver- 
mont next month? There’s nothing for a man 
like knowing where to make a stand!” 

At first Harry hesitated; Joe’s influence 
over him was not yet sufficiently strong quite 
to blind him to the sin he was running into, 
but he had not courage to give the real reason 
for his reluctance, 80 answered,— 

“ T’ve no money, and I guess it none too easy 
to get on in the world without.” 

“Never mind that, I’ve enough for both, 
and you can repay me some day; but it’s too 
bad of your brother-in-law to keep you so close, 
—a fellow like you on a farm’s worth some- 
thing. Of course he keeps you close lest you 
should learn your value!” 

And Harry, foolish fellow, listening to the 
tempter’s voice, forgot all he owed to his 
brother, and promised to slip off with Joe when 
he next went into the States. 

At this moment a stir below attracted their 
attention, and somewhat to their surprise the 
young men saw that most of the girls were leav- 
ing theshed. The truth is, Mary fancied there 
was rather more laughing and boisterous fun 
going on amongst the men and maidens than 
she thought nice. So she suggested that some 
of the girls should go into the house with her 
to make “apple sarce;” about half a dozen of 
the most noisy of them remained behind. To 
Mary’s sorrow she saw that Effie stayed with 
them, and turned wilfully away from all her 
glances; but she determined to make an effort 
to get her into the house, so exclaimed,— 

“Arn’t you going to help with the apples, 
Effie?” 

“No, thank you; this is better fun!” said 

III. 








Effie with a defiant look; and Joe Vance, as 
he heard her, said in ar audible voice to 
Harry,— 

“There’s a girl of sense for you, none of 
your foolish prudes !” 

When Mary’s restraining influence was re- 
moved, the mirth waxed more and more bois- 
terous; even Effie was shocked at many of 


"| Joe Vance’s speeches, and felt thankful when 


the last cob of corn was freed from its olive- 
green covering, and the whole party adjourned 
to the house for supper. 

After this came dancing and games; one of 
the party had brought a fiddle, and every one 
seemed to enjoy himself immensely. As there 
was nothing but tea and coffee offered to the 
guests there was none of the quarrelling and 
tumult which might have been seen under other 
circumstances. In fact, the huskers were far 
more orderly than they had been in the 
granary, for John, who had been called away 
to doctor a sick cow, had returned, and uncon- 
sciously, although he was most genial and 
hospitable, kept the fun within proper limits. 

About one o’clock the party broke up, Mary 
and John thanking all their guests as they 
passed out for their help. There were many 
other husking parties at different farms during 
the next fortnight, and Effie and her brother 


went to all of them; but neither John nor | 


Mary were quite blind to what had gone on 
at their husking party, and they took care to 
go with the young people, as the more they 
heard of Joe Vance the more they felt that he 
was not a good companion for them. 

The Indian summer passed away, the trees 
became leafless and bare, and the maples 
showered heaps of vivid gold upon the ground 
beneath. The mornings and evenings became 
keen and cold, but still the glow of summer 
lingered in the mid-day air, and the birds 
lodged in the martin houses near the village 
had only just taken flight. But Joe Vance had 
gone into the States, without asking Harry 
again to go with him. 


CHAPTER III.——SLEIGH-BELLS. 


Ir was Saturday, and Effie Marshall stood at 
the ironing-board in the kitchen, ironing a few 
fine things which had been left from the week’s 
wash. Very deftly the small brown hands 
swept over Harry’s shirt, for Effie was proud 
of her skill as a laundress, and always took 
special pains with anything belonging to her 
favourite brother. 

Outside the window the snow lay thickly 
piled, and the lake was frozen over, whilst the 
heavily gathering clouds threatened a further 


snow-storm. 
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silently into the kitchen. 
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A sound of scrubbing was heard overhead, 
for Susan was putting all straight for Sunday, 
and from the sitting-room came a low sound 
of singing, for Mary, who was busy mending, 
was fond of humming tunes over her needle- 
work. 

Suddenly to the busy sounds indoors was 
added a jingle of sleigh-bells, and Effie looking 
eagerly out of the window was surprised to 
see Harry, whom she had supposed to be other- 
wise engaged, in their own sleigh at the front 
door; she was just putting another iron into 
the fire when he came into the kitchen, ex- 
claiming— 

“T say, Effie, can’t you put on your things 
and come along with me to the village. I 
want something at the store, and its dull driv- 
ing without company.” 

“T’m just ready,’ said Effie, who was 
always glad of a trip to the village. “ There’s 
your shirt done, and Susan ‘ll put away the 
ironing things.” And away she rushed up- 
stairs, whilst Harry told Mary where they 
were going, and received some commissions 
for the store. 

Very soon the sleigh-bells were jingling 
along the road, and it did not take long to 
reach the village. The mail sleigh stood 
drawn up before the door. And the letters 
were being sorted as the brother and sister 
entered the store, where they found several 
men clustered round the stove, gossipping after 
the usual Canadian fashion, smoking pipes, and 
drinking water. Foremost amongst them 
stood Joe Vance, who, taking his pipe out of 
his mouth, greeted the Marshalls; and whilst 
Effie made some purchases on the drapery 
side of the shop, Harry was talking to his 
friend and buying nails on the other side. 
Presently he crossed over to his sister. 

“T say, Effie, should you mind going home 
alone, the track’s pretty good, and you'd not 
be afraid to go by yourself? I want to go to 
Prim’s Mill along with Joe, but it’s likely I'll 
be home as soon as you.” 

For a minute Effie recalled the talk she had 
had with Mary in the hay-field, but only for a 
minute; then came the remembrance of the 
afternoon before the husking-party ; John should 
not domineer over them; so she willingly 
agreed, and stood by nodding merrily, whilst 
Joe and Harry got into the mail sleigh, and 
set off. 

Her road lay in the opposite direction, and 
she returned to Minnesook as soon as her 
brother was out of sight, and rather than call 
John to help her, took the horse out of the 
sleigh and put him up herself, and then slip- 
ping up-stairs, took off her things, and returned 
Mary made no re- 











mark upon her being alone, and it was not till 
supper-time that John asked,— 

“ What’s become of Harry? I’ve not seen 
him since the afternoon.” 

“T don’t know; he went with Effie to the 
village,’’ anwered Mary, as she turned round 


to her sister, who coloured crimson, and | 


answered— 

“ Harry sent me home alone, as he had busi- 
ness of his own to do, and did not care for me 
to wait. I did not ask what the business was, 
for whatever people say about women being 
curious, I thought he was old enough to manage 
for himself.” 

Susan was at the table, so neither John nor 
his wife made any answer, and the meal was 
finished in silence, whilst after it Effie went to 
her spinning-wheel, as if by its whirr to stop 
all chance of being questioned. 

One hour after another slowly crept on, 
till at last even wilful Effie’s heart began to 
beat with vague fears as to what might have 
become of Harry. At last the clock struck 
ten, and John rising, went to the door and 
looked out. 

“It’s very strange what can be keeping the 
boy,” he said; “did you happen to hear where 
he was going?” 

“To Prim’s Mill,” answered Effie. 

“ What on earth can he want there?” said 
John, in great surprise. “ Well, there’s no good 
sitting up for him, we'll leave the door on the 
latch, and he must let himself in, but I can’t 
have him going off like this without a word, 
and so I'll just tell him when he comes in.” 

Effie lay awake for hours, listening for her 
brother’s footsteps ; but in vain, and when at 
last, after a restless and uneasy sleep, she woke 
up, it was to find him still absent. After 


breakfast John set off to the village to ask | 


after him, and returned about noon looking 
troubled and anxious. 


“ Effie, did you know that Harry went off 


with Joe Vance?” he asked. 

Effie had expected this question, and had 
nerved herself to answer defiantly, but her 
heart beat violently as she replied— 

“ Of course I did, but I didn’t see any need 
to tell yon; he’s free at his age to go where he 
likes!” 


(Golden Hours, September 1, 1870. 








“Poor child,” answered John, very sadly | 
and pityingly; “you have been but a poor | 


adviser to him, Effie, Joe Vance has gone to 
join the American army and Harry with him.” 
It was during the time of the American 
war, and the hearts of both the women sank, 
but Effie answered hotly,— 
“Nonsense, Harry’d never be such a fool as 
to go fighting for the Yankees!” 
“I’m afraid he has gone,” answered John, 
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as he went to put up the horse before sitting 


down to dinner. 

The days passed into weeks and the weeks 
into months, and still there was no news 
from Harry, whilst Effie grew daily more and 
more heart-sick as she thought that in con- 
sequence of her ill-used influence her brother 
might be lying dead on some American battle- 
field, and she might never see him again. 

She was still too proud to own she felt her 
fault, but night after night she cried herself to 
sleep; and when fresh tidings came of new 
battles fought, she felt too utterly weary and 
anxious to take interest in anything. 

One afternoon she was sitting working 
busily at the kitchen window, glancing every 
now and then along the sleigh-track in the 
vain hope of seeing Harry appear, when a 
neighbour came in with her brother-in-law, and 
passed through into the sitting-room. Beyond 
saying, “ How do you do?’”’ Effie took no no- 
tice of their guest, and returned at once to 
her work, and to her continual peering over 
the snow. 

“ Effie, you’ll be getting snow-blind if you 
keep staring at the snow like that!” said 
Mary, as she looked across at her sister, for 
the wistful look in wilful Effie’s once merry 
eyes troubled Mrs. Forster not a little. 

“No fear of that,” answered Effie, rather 
bitterly ; “only I wish I had been blind before 
Harry set eyes on that Joe Vance. Oh! I 
wish he’d never come back this winter!” 

“So do I,” answered Mary, but she said no 
more, for she could not reproach her sister 
with her share in Harry’s flight, when she was 
suffering so much from the consequences of 
her disobedience, and yet she could not attempt 
to console her when as yet she was unwilling 
to blame herself. So Mrs. Forster suddenly 
remembered she wanted something from her 
room, and stopped further talk by going up 
to fetch it. 

And as Effie sat alone in the kitchen the 
sound of voices from the further room came so 
clearly to her that she could rot help catching 
fragments of what was being said, and pre- 
sently she caught the name “ Harry,” and 
heard her brother-in-law answer, 

“ No, we’ve never heard from him since he 
left.” 

“ Well, that’s strange; Vance heard from 
Joe last week, and he says he is tired of fight- 
ing and is coming home, but he says nothing 
of Harry. I suppose you heard Harry had 
been wounded! ” 

“Indeed I didn’t,” answered John; “ where 
did you hear it? ” 

“Vance heard it some time since,” replied 





if I were you I'd go and ask about it.” And 
so saying he took his leave. 

John stood for some time in the sitting-room 
wondering what to do; he had always kept 
aloof from the Vances, liking neither them nor 
their ways, and felt as if he could scarcely 
humble himself to go over to ask after his 
brother-in-law ; but'proud as he was, his pride 
was overcome when he saw Effie standing in 
the doorway, the tears streaming down her 
cheeks. 

“ John, you will go, won’t you? [ know it’s 
too much to ask when it was all my fault; but 
I didn’t see any danger in Harry’s knowing 
Joe Vance. Oh, I wish I’d believed you when 
you spoke last summer.” 

“Tt can’t be mended now,” said John, 
gravely, “but I’ll do what I can, Effie, and 
perhaps things aren’t as bad as Joe Vance 
says ;” and calling Mary down to comfort Effie 
he told her hastily the news he had heard, and 
set off for the farm. 








But he could not learn much more than he 
already knew, and it was not till a week later 
that one of Vance’s men came up to Minne- 
sook with tidings. Effie, as usual, was sitting 





working at the window, and, recognising him, 
ran out to the door, exclaiming,— 
“Has Mr. Vance had any news ? 
“Yes,” answered the man, “but I was to 
give my message to Forster himself.” And as 
Effie returned to the kitchen to make room for 
John to pass, she heard the words,— 
“There’s been a terrible accident at Nepion 
Lake; young Vance and your brother was 
a-crossing, and Joe would cross by the hot 
springs, and they’ve both been drowned. 
Vance is just off to find out the rights of the 
case, so he thought maybe you’d go along 
with him.” 
“Tl be ready right off,’ said John, as he 
hurried in to tell his wife the news, and ina 
few minutes he was mounting the hill from the 
farm with the messenger of ill-tidings, whilst 
Mary was vainly trying to comfort Effie, who, 
with her head buried in her hands on the 
table, was sobbing as if her heart would break. 
“Oh, Harry, Harry, it’s all my fault, and 


$7 


now I shall never see you again! 


” 


CHAPTER IV.-—JOE AND HARRY, 


Ir was only too true that Harry and Joe had 
gone off to join the American army, but it was 
not likely that men who were discontented 
with their lot, and only joined from a spirit of - 
restlessness, would make good soldiers. They | 
soon tired of the scanty fare and hard work, 
and at last agreed to return to Minnesook, but 





Mr. Davis. “It’s strange he’s not told you; 











the very day after they had made this resolve 
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| the friends started for Minnesook, and after a 
| few days reached the small village of Gradely, 
| on Lake Nepion. 


~ never been extracted, and his wound gave him 


| from his looks that he was threatened with a 


| stranger here myself, but from what I’m told 
| it’s none too safe to cross at this ere end of the 
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Harry was wounded, and Joe felt that he 
should be ashamed to return home without 
his companion ; besides this, he had discovered 
that Harry was weak and easily led, and he did 
not care to lose his influence over one who 
might be made a useful tool. He was too 
utterly selfish a man to feel any great friend- 
ship for any one, but perhaps there may have 
been some feeling of pity for the lad whom he 
had led astray. 

As soon as Harry’s wound appeared healed 


Here Harry was taken very ill; the ball had 
great pain; he was feverish, and Joe feared 


serious illness. He determined, therefore, if 
possible, to borrow a horse and sleigh, as by 
doing so he could complete the journey in one 
day, and young Marshall was quite unfit for 
walking. 

Harry was far too languid and ill to care 
how he got home, or even to feel any very 
keen feeling of doubt as to how he would be 
received on his return; he got into the sleigh 
without remark, and for some distance the 
journey was pursued without any adventure. 
They were just about to cross the ice when Joe 
checked the horse to speak to a man who was 
signing to them to stop. 

“I reckon you'll be a stranger in these 
parts P ” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered Joe, “and I can’t say I 
care much if I never come here again.” 

“Wa’al, you just take my advice, and cross 
by the track two miles lower down. I’m a 


lake unless you know exactly where the hot 
springs are!” 

“ Have you ever heard of any accident from 
crossing here ? ” asked Joe, in an off-hand sort 
of way, “or seen the hot springs yourself? ” 

“Can’t say I have,” answered the stranger, 
“but I’ve heard of them ; I’ve only been down 
here a month or two.” 

“Then you just take my advice, and never 
believe anything you hear; when I see a thing 
with my eyes I believe it, and not before, I 
don’t think with the ice, the thickness it is, 
any hot spring would signify much; and I’ve 
eyes, and can keep a look-out, so it is not 
likely I'd go two miles out of my way. Good 
day to you.” 

For a mile or two there certainly seemed no 
ground for fear, and there only remained about 
half a mile to cross. Joe was talking vehe- 


till you saw it, when a min ran down to the 
clearing’on the opposite side and began waving 
his hands and shouting. 

“Another of those fools who are always 
imagining dangers, I suppose,” said Joe, as he 
lighted his pipe and whistled an American air 
to himself. - “ How does he expect one to hear 
at that distance P ” 

As they drew nearer the excitement of the 
stranger increased, and at last they caught 
the words, “Turn back, turn back, you can’t 
land here.” 

“The sneaking rascal,” muttered Joe, “he 
doesn’t want us to pass through his clearing, 
that’s it. I’m sure it’s one of them Britishers, 
but Pll not budge for him; very likely old 
croaker on t’ other side is a friend of his, and 
this is a private track.” 

As he spoke, the man on the bank turned 
round and hurried into the house which stood 
at the top of the clearing. 

“There, I’ve done for him,” said Joe, as he 
touched his horse with the whip. “Get up, 
Smiler; what are you stopping for? Whoa 
up,’—but the horse refused to move. Joe 
rose up in the sleigh, and was preparing to use 
his whip, when in so doing he jerked Harry’s 
cap on to the ice. 

“What a fool you are,” said he, angrily; 
“now you just go and pick that up.” 

“Not I,” answered Joe, who was in a very 
bad temper; “and if I’m such a fool you may 
just shift for yourself;” and as Harry got 
languidly out of the sleigh, too ill to remon- 
strate, Joe struck the horse violently; for a 
moment the animal reared, and attempted to 
turn round; the next moment he plunged vio- 
lently forwards, then came a loud crash, and 
Joe tried to turn the sleigh round, but it was 
too late; a minute later Harry, as he stood 
horror-stricken on the shore, saw horse, sleigh, 
and driver buried beneath the crashing ice, 
whilst the portion on which he was standing 
was rocking and quivering as if about also to 
give way. 

“For God’s sake don’t move,” came a voice 
from the opposite side, as Harry, on hearing 
the scream of the drowning man, was about to 
hurry to his help, “ stay where you are.” And 
the young man felt indeed that it would be 
worse than useless to try to help Joe, parti- 
cularly in his wounded state. He could only 
wait with feverish impatience whilst two of 
the farm people, who had started a few 
minutes before the accident with ropes, came 
round to him ; but long before they could reach 
the place all hope was over, and though at 
last, after some hours of work, the body of 
Joe Vance was recovered, life was quite 





mently about the folly of believing in danger 


gone. 
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When John Forster reached Nepion Farm 
it was to find his young brother-in-law utterly 
unconscious, and raving in the delirium of fever. 





CHAPTBR V.—HOME, 


“ Joun, do you think they’ll be here soon? ” 
and Effie looked so young as she stood with 
her hands full of flowers in the doorway, her 
pale face brightened up with the newly-found 
hope, that her brother-in-law could not summon 
courage to prepare her for what it was needful 
she should know before Mary and her brother 
arrived; he only answered,— 

“T suppose they ought to be here in about 
an hour.” 

And Effie ran up-stairs to put her flowers in 
Harry’s room, for how could she doenough to 
welcome her dead restored P 

On reaching Nepion Farm John had found 
his brother’s state so critical that he had sent 
at once for his wife to come and nurse him; 
in vain Effie begged she might go too; there 
was not room for the whole party, and Mary 
had so much more knowledge of sick nursing 
than Effie, that she was likely to prove the 
most useful, and, after the first, the younger 
sister did not remonstrate. During the sus- 
pense of the last few hours she had realised 
more clearly her share in Harry’s misfortunes, 
and her pride and wilfulness had come more 
fully before her; and Mary gently told her, in 
answer to her vehement self-reproaches, the 
best way to show her penitence was by resign- 
ing her own will, and remaining patiently at 
home. 

“ You can pray for us, Effie,” she said, “and 
that’ll help us more than anything.” 

So Effie had been patiently trying for the 
last two months to bear that hardest thing of 
all, suspense. 

“ Effie,” said John, as the young girl ap- 
peared in the kitchen again, “sit down here, 
I’ve something to tell you!” 

“Oh, what is it, nothing bad?” as a 
vague feeling of fear crept into Effie’s heart. 
“ Harry’s not worse, is he? Have you heard ?” 
And she clasped her hands nervously together, 
in terror of what was coming. 

“No! he’s better than he was, but I don’t 
think you know howill he’s been. What were 
you taking up-stairs just now?” 

“Some flowers for his room?” answered 
the sister, in surprise. ‘“ Why do you ask?” 

“Tt was very kind of you, Effie; but do you 
know I hardly think he’l! notice them.” 

“Why not? Oh, John, I wish you'd speak 
plainly, and not go on like this, you drive me 
wild!” 
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doesn’t even know Mary.” 

“Oh! John, but he will know me, his 
own Effie. Oh, don’t you think he'll know 
me?” 

“T’m afraid not; but we must not despair, 
Effie; perhaps in time he may come right, the 
doctor thinks. We must pray that it may be 
so!” 

When the travellers reached the end of their 
journey, it was with difficulty Effie recognised 
in the pale, gaunt form which John almost 
lifted out of the “buggy,” her handsome 
brother: but still greater was the change in 
his mind; fora moment his eyes seemed to 
light up at the sight of the old familiar house 
and of his sister; but the look of intelligence 
soon passed away, and was succeeded by one 
of vacancy. 

“Even that look was hopeful, Effie,” whis- 
pered Mary, as she saw the difficulty with 
which her sister kept back her tears; “you 
mustn’t give way. The doctor says every- 
thing is in amusing him, and keeping him 
from worretting, and as he gets stronger his 
mind may come back!” 

So Effie struggled hard to keep from burst- 
ing into tears at the sight of Harry’s utter 
helplessness and powerlessness even to feed 
himself. And who can describe her devotion 
to her brother during the tedious weeks of 
recovery which followed, or the care with which 
she provided for his wants ? 

“ Mary, I don’t: know how I shall be able to 
thank God properly, or to do enough for you 
and John if Harry gets well again,” she said, 
one day, as she and Mary were rejoicing over 
the sight of Harry walking down the clearing 
with John, looking tolerably well and strong 
again. “And I really think he’s better in 
every way, don’t youP” 

“Yes, I do; and John has made up his 
mind to take him to see a doctor in Montreal 
who may do him good. At any rate the 
change will make him stronger.” 

“Is he really? when is he going? I never 
heard of this?” And Effie’s voice threatened 
to grow complaining, but she checked herself 
at once, and continued, “I suppose it’s only 
just been thought of?” 

“John spoke of it for the first time just 
before he went out, but nothing’s decided yet, 
only one would wish to try everything.” 

“Oh, how good you have both been,” ex- 
claimed Effie. “I can’t think how we could 
ever have been so unwilling to do what John 
wished. Mary, when I think of poor Joe 
Vance’s death, it seems to me quite wonderful 
that God should have been so good as to spare 





“T don’t think Harry’ll notice anything; 


Harry, at any cost; and now that this new 


he’s never been himself since the fever; he 
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| hope has come, it seems almost too great hap- 
piness, one can hardly be thankful enough.” 
| Indeed one can’t, Effie; and I think I’m 
| even more thankful for you than for ourselves, 
| dearly as we both love Harry, for it would 
, have been such a dreadful thing for you if 
| Harry had died through your wilfulness. You 
cannot think during the weeks he was so near 
to death how I prayed that God might spare 
| you this trouble, and I cannot help feeling that 
| our prayers will be fully answered, and he will 
| be entirely restored to us.” 
It was almost the first time Mary had spoken 
| of the cause of Harry’s ill-health, and Effie, 
| who had been taught in her great sorrow fully 
| to realize that pride was her besetting sin, took 
| her speech humbly and rightly. 
| Ina very short time John and Harry started 
| for Montreal. Mr. Forster had business there 
which kept him away some time, but the sisters 
had many letters from him, though in them 
he spoke but slightly of Harry. The haying 
| season was close at hand, and of course the 
| farmer had to return for that, so Mary and 
| Effie were in daily expectation of the arrival 
| of the travellers. 
| “It’s very odd, Mary, that John does not 
say more of Harry in his letters!” said Effie, 
| one day; “however, I suppose ‘uo news is 
| good news.’ Here comes Mr. Bolton.” 

Mr. Bolton was the missiouary at the village, 
and had been very kind all through the time 
of Harry’s illness, so he was warmly wel- 
comed. 

“Do you know I’ve only just come from 
Montreal, and I met Mr. Forster and your 
brother there; they told me to say you might 
expect them home to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” exclaimed Effie. “Oh, sir! 
can you tell me how Harry’s looking ?” 

“Wonderfully better in every way; indeed, 
| I hardly knew him again, and I have very 

little doubt another month or so will see him 
| quite well again. But I’m afraid I have be- 
_ trayed a secret; didn’t your husband tell you 
| how much better he was ?” 
| “No! I suppose he wished to keep it asa 
| surprise; but I’m very glad you've told us, for 
| We were both rather fretting at not hearing.” 
“ Well, I shall come to see you all the day 





after to-morrow, and I shall hear then what | 
| have arisen. 


you think of your invalid.” 





It may be imagined what excitement there 
was at the farm the next day. Effie found 
herself running about the house, singing,— 


“‘ There’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nae luck at a’; 
There's nae luck about the house, 
When our gude man’s awa’ ;” 
as she arranged all the flowers she could find, 
in order to make the house look bright. And 
yet, as evening; drew on, and they were likely 
to see the travellers, she grew more uneasy at 
the memory of Harry’s last return. “ Sup- 
posing Mr. Bolton should have been mistaken ! 
Besides, he had not said his mind was really 
better.” 

The sun was just dipping down behind the 
mountains on the opposite shore of Minnesook, 
when there was a rumbling of wheels in the 
clearing, and the next minute the spider- 
wheeled carriage, generally used for driving in 
the country in Canada, rattled up to the door. 
Mary hurried forwards, Effie hung a moment 
or two back, fearing lest she might meet with 
disappointment, but a moment later she heard 
John’s voice,—‘“ Effie, where’s Effie?” and 
the brothers came into the room. 

Harry still looked delicate, but at the first 
glance Effie saw that the vacant look was gone, 
and her brother was restored to them. It was 
not long before John gave an account of their 
adventures. Harry had been dangerously ill 
again after his arrival in Montreal, but the 
doctor who had been called in discovered the 
cause of his prolonged illness, and under God, 
thanks to careful nursing and medical skill, 
when the fever passed away, Harry, though as 
weak as a child, was once more sensible, and 
recovered rapidly. 

But it was many years before he recovered 
from the effects of Joe Vance’s teaching; the 
seeds of unbelief had been planted, and not- 
withstanding his own hearty desire for faith, 
and his and Effie’s earnest prayers, it was 
long before the doubts which were raised in 
his mind were entirely removed. And often 
and often when Effie saw his face clouded, and 
knew that he was wrestling with some doubt 
which troubled and perplexed him, she would 
sigh deeply as she thought that, had she used 
her influence well, such thoughts might never 
F. A. N. 
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slaughtered comrades, when the hour of retri- 
| bution, ever. now on the eve of striking, should 
GENERAL Pottock reached Sei Baba on the! have sounded. The General arrived at Tezeen 
10th, and the encampment was pitched among| on the 11th, and was joined the same day by the 
large boulders, in the most completely barren- | 2nd Division, which had pushed on, crowning 
looking spot that could be imagined. The} the heights as they went along with parties 
troops had been fortunate in finding every day | who again joined the rearguard as it passed, 
some little forage for the cattle, a total absence | according to the mode of mountain warfare 
of which had been anticipated, and even at| adopted by General Pollock. The latter was 
Sei Baba, within a short distance of the camp,| extremely anxious to push on, but in conse- 
some fields were discovered, affording a small} quence of the cattle of General McCaskill’s 
supply of fodder for the baggage animals.| Division having suffered from the effects of 


Cuarrer X.—(continued.) 


D5*5 
During the march from Jugdulluck, a frightful | fatigue, caused by the severe forced march of 
spectacle was encountered; at the door of a|the previous day, he was constrained to halt 
ruined building were seen huddled together, as | during the 12th. 

they fell, a mass of human skeletons, not less} Before night closed in, on that 12th of 
than 100 in number; they had doubtless| September, it became evident that Akhbar 
sought refuge from the ruthless Afghans, and| Khan had selected the valley of Tezeen as 
had perished of hunger and cold or the sword. the scene of the great struggle upon which 
Fragments of uniform were scattered about the| he had staked the crown of Cabul. True 
accursed spot. This scene was scarcely neces-| to his word, he had despatched his prisoners, 
sary, after the horrors encountered at every| with the exception of Captains Troup and 
step during the last few days, to infuriate our| Bygrave, Captain and Mrs. Anderson, and 
soldiers, who had sworn solemnly to avenge their 











Mrs. Trevor, with their children, to the | 
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Hindoo Koosh, and on the 6th of September 
moved his camp to Begramee, about six miles 
from the Bala Hissar, where Captain Troup 
was confined. This officer he now summoned 


| lieved, they followed them up in so daring a 
| fashion that the General considered it neces- 
sary to send Colonel Taylor with 240 men of 


| his regiment, which happened to be just then re- 


to his presence, and, after a conference of turning to camp, to drive them back and punish 


chiefs had been held, required him to proceed 
to the camp of the British General at Gunda- 
muck, with instructions to express their will- 
ingness to agree to any terms General Pol- 
lock might dictate, if he would only stay the 
march of his army on the capital. But though 
Troup expressed his readiness to go, he pointed 
out to the sirdar the utter futility of attempt- 
ing to negotiate now, when nothing could stay 
the onward movement of the victorious British 
commander but the destruction of his force, 
and ultimately prevailed upon him to give up 
the idea. Akhbar accordingly moved down 
upon Boodhak with his troops, and again 
summoned Troup and Bygrave to his camp, 
intending to make use of them to negotiate 
terms with his enemy, in the event, which he 
himself anticipated, of the arbitrament of battle 
going against him. 

On tke morning of the 11th the British 
officers entered the sirdar’s camp at Boodhak, 
and during the course of an interview, in which 
they assured him that his defeat was certain, 
he expressed his determination to stake all in 
a pitched battle. “I know,” said the sirdar, 
“that I have everything to lose; but it is 
too late to recede.’ He declared that he 
was indifferent to the result; the issue of 
the contest was in the hands of God, and it 
little mattered to him who was the victor.* 
On the following morning he sent for Troup, 
and announced that he and Bygrave must 
accompany him to Khoord Cabul, where the 
Afghan chiefs intended to make their last 
stand. Arrived at that place, the intelligence 
reached Akhbar of the halt of the British army 
at Tezeen. This delay, Captain Troup says 
in a letter to General Pollock, he and the other 
sirdars attributed to indecision, and it was 
rumoured that difficulties had arisen to ob- 
struct the progress of the force. On this, 
Akhbar Khan at once determined to move on 
to Tezeen, and sent to Troup to announce his 
intention, whereupon the latter sought and 
obtained permission to return to Ali Ma- 
homed’s fort, where he had been confined. 

The Afghans, filled with exultation at the 
presumed indecision of their dreaded enemy, 
attacked the picquets on the British left flank 
during the afternoon of the 12th, and when one 
of the sepoy outposts, in charge of the cattle 
feeding on the left of the camp in the Tezeen 
valley, was returning, after having been re- 


* Kaye’s History of the War in Afghanistan.” 


their audacity. It was half-past five in the even- 
ing when the Colonel and his gallant regiment 
went to work in the style for which they were 
renowned in the force. On clearing the left 
| piquet he was joined by Major Huish with a 
small party of the 26th N. I., and at once 
| threw forward a strong body of skirmishers, 
who quickly drove back those of the enemy 
lon the plain, pursuing them to a range of 
| hills, where they made a stand, till dislodged 
by the British advance. Further on, the 
; enemy, in force about 500 or 600, had taken 
post along the crest and on the summit of a 
range of steep hills running from the north- 
ward into the Tezeen valley. Those towards 
the north were assailed by Captain Lushington 
of the 9th with the left support and skir- 
mishers, while Colonel Taylor directed the 
attack against the front and left flank. This 
was soon turned, when he crept up the heights 
between two ridges which concealed his ap- 
proach till‘ he was close to the summit, and 
within 20 yards of their main body, consisting 
of over 300 men. Now was the time for a 
dash. Collecting some 30 or 40 men, with 
Lieutenants Elmhirst, Lister, and Vigors, he 
fixed bayonets and charged the enemy. ‘This 
his brave fellows did with such resolution and 
effect, that the whole mass, taken by surprise, 
was driven headlong down the hills, nor did 
the enemy rally until out of musket range. As 
they ran, the party of the 9th fired upon 
them and killed a good number, who rolled to 
the bottom. Some hand-to-hand fights took 
place during the struggle, and Lieutenant Elm- 
hirst distinguished himself in a personal en- 
counter. As it was now getting dark, Colonel 
Taylor, deeming it prudent not to pursue the 
enemy further, ordered the halt to be sounded, 
and after remaining in possession of the 
position for half an hour, retired without 
molestation. The loss of the enemy was 
severe, and a large party was observed to be 
engaged in carrying off the killed and wounded. 
Among the former was found a chief, supposed 
to be the brother of Khoda Buksh Khan. 
The enemy remained quiet on the left flank 
in consequence of the success that had attended 
Colonel Taylor’s judiciously planned and gal- 
lantly executed affair, and turned their attention 
to the right, where they commenced a furious 








attack upon a piquet consisting of eighty men 
of the 60th N. I., commanded by Lieutenant 
Montgomery. This officer sustained the over- 
whelming ons!aught with the greatest resolu- 
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tion, and kept at bay the enemy, who fought! N. I. 294; piquets 60th N. L, 124; and the 
at such close quarters that the bayonet had | infantry of the Sikh contingent under Captain 
to be freely used. At length, he beat them| Lawrence; being a total of 1,300 bayonets. 
off. In this business the Lieutenant lost four; General McCaskill commanded the main 
men killed, and himself and seventeen others}column; Sir Robert Sale, with whom was 
were wounded. The Afghans, nothing daunted | General Pollock, the advance guard, composed 
by these repulses, commenced desultory attacks |of three companies of the three European 
on the piquet about 8 p.m., and continued] regiments, a troop of Horse Artillery, Back- 
them all night, but with the same want of| house’s Mountain guns, and some of the Third 
success. These attacks were annoying, as it| Dragoons. ‘The British troops at once com- 
kept the troops on the qui vive, and as it|menced to mount the heights, the 13th on the 
seemed to indicate that the morrow would | right, the 9th and 3lst on the left. The 
bring with it some hot work, it was desirable | Afghans, inspired by the presence of Akhbar 
that they should have rest. But not much} Khan, contrary to their custom, advanced to 
repose was enjoyed that night in the British; meet them. <A desperate struggle now ensued. 
camp, and the General himself “hardly slept | ‘‘ Indeed,” writes the General, in his dispatch, 
a wink,” as he says in a letter. “ their defence was so obstinate that the Bri- 
At length daylight broke, and preparations | tish bayonet, in many instances, alone decided 
were made for forcing the Tezeen Pass, a/the contest.” In a private letter he says, “I 
most formidable defile about four miles in| was with the advance. Every place appeared 
length. The paths in many places were foot-| covered with the enemy, and they fought 
tracks with yawning precipices on either | really well, actually coming up to the European 
side. The valley of the same name, in which} bayonets. I then suspected Akhbar must 
they were encamped, is completely encircled | be present, and so it turned out.” But the 
with lofty hills, and it became apparent on the} British troops were burning to have their 
morning of the 13th, that the Afghans had | revenge, and the cold steel did its work 
occupied every height and crag not already silently and well. Many stalwart Afghans 
crowned by the British. They were in great|earned the death which they believed was to 
force, numbering between 16,000 and 20,000|be but the portal to the halls of bliss, in 
men, among whom were Akhbar Khan’s picked which the faithful who die thus are destined 
body of jezailchees. That sirdar was also | to pass an eternity of sensual delights; and all 
present in person, and with him were Mabomed | those who yearned for this passport to the 
Shah Khan, Ameenoollah, and their followers, | arms of the houris, received it without stint 
together with many other chiefs of lesser | or in an ungrudging spirit from their infuriated 
note. The positions they had taken up were foemen. Horse and foot, they sought in fierce 
of great strength, and had not General} emulation who should be first in the honour- 
Pollock’s dispositions, like those he had made | able but sanguinary task, and gave, as they 
at the forcing of the Khyber, been most} sought, no quarter. It was the measure meted 
masterly and complete in the smallest details, | out to their comrades on these same hills a 
he must have sustained a heavy loss. “The| few short months before, and with the mute 
pass of Tezeen,” he says in his despatch, | appeal of ghastly skeletons and grinning skulls, 
“affords great advantages to an enemy occu-| it is not to be wondered at if the measure of re- 
pying the heights; and on the present occa- | venge was returned filled upand brimming over. 
sion Mahomed Akhbar neglected nothing} The Light company of the 9th, led by Captain 
to render its natural difficulties as formidable| Lushington, particularly distinguished itself, 
as numbers could make it.” | and that officer was severely wounded in the 
Having taken every precaution, the General| head. Ascending the hills on the left of the 
commenced his march towards the mouth of} Pass, under a heavy cross fire, the 9th charged 
the Tezeen Pass, where he left Lieut.-Col.|/and overthrew their opponents, leaving dead 
Richmond of the 33rd N. I. with the following | on the heights several horses and their riders, 
troops to act as a rearguard:—Two 9-pounders | supposed to be chiefs. The enemy were driven 
of Capt. Abbott’s Light Field Battery; two| from post to post, from crag to crag, contesting 
squadrons of H. M. Third Dragoons, 160|every step, but overcome by the resistless 
men; First Regiment Light Cavalry, 295} bayonet. At length, the General gained com- 
troopers; detachment Third Irregular Cavalry, | plete possession of the Pass; but the fight 
60; Sikh Cavalry, 200; being a total of 750| was not yet over. The Afghans retired to 
sabres. The infantry under his charge con-|to the Huft Kotul, literally, “seven hills,” the 
sisted of 143 men of the piquets 9th and|series forming an almost impregnaile position, 
13th Regiments ; four companies of the 26th| 7,800 feet above the sea, and the last they 
N. I. 310; right: wing, 33rd N. I. 129; 35th|could hope to defend. The enemy appeared, 
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by the obstinate defence they maintained, as 
though resolved that its pinnacles should not be 
crowned by either European or Sepoy, but it 
was in vain, for on that day the dark-skinned 
native vied with his pale-faced comrade who 
should win in the race for glory. The little 
Ghoorkhas from distant Nepaul, under the 
noble Broadfoot, the Queen’s soldiers from the 
far isles in the West, and the Sepoy from the 
plains of burning India, all, who ate the 
Cdmpany’s salt, were equally maddened witha 
burning desire to wipe out the stain from the 
glorious banner they had sworn to defend, and 
whose sanctity they regarded with that devotion 
which every soldier or sailor feels for his 
country’s flag, even though it be but “a bit 
of bunting.” “One spirit,” wrote the General, 
in his dispatch to the Adjutant-General, 
“seemed to pervade all, and a determination 


| to conquer overcame the obstinate resistance 


of the enemy, who were at length forced from 
The 
Huft Kotul itself was at length surmounted, 
the troops giving three cheers as they reached 
the summit. Here Lieutenant Cunningham, 
with a party of Sappers, pressed the enemy so 
hard, that they left: behind in their precipitate 
flight a 24-pounder howitzer, and limber; 
but they succeeded in taking away the draft 
bullocks. The General then heard that they 
had carried off another gun, and concluding 
that it could not be very far ahead, he detached 
a squadron of the 3rd Dragoons under 
Captain Tritton, and two horse artillery guns 
under Major Delafosse in pursuit. After a 
gallop of two miles, they came up with this 
gun and the bullocks for the captured howitzer. 
The Dragoons got among the enemy, and cut 
up a good many of them. Captain Broadfoot 
with his Sappers advanced, and with the 
Dragoons, who continued the pursuit, happened 
to fall in with another party, whom they again 
cut up handsomely. 

While the main column was thus engaged, 
Major Skinner of the 3lst was doing good 
service on the right flank. The Major, who 
had been sent on the afternoon of the previous 
day with detachments consisting of one com- 
pany each of the 9th, 13th, and 31st Queen’s, 
and of the 26th, 33rd, and 35th N. L., together 
with fifty of Broadfoot’s Sappers, and fifty 
jezailchees, had ascended the heights above the 
Tezeen valley in front of the camp, and occu- 
pied them till daylight of the 13th. He was 
instructed to co-operate with the main force by 
capturing the high peaks to the right of his 
position, and having driven the enemy from 
them, to continue to operate among the lower 
hills to the head of the Huft Kotul on the 
right flank of the advance of the army. These 





peaks were occupied in some force by the 
enemy, who were however easily driven from 
them to the higher hills on his right. Dividing 
his troops into two columns, Major Skinner 
crowned the first peak, the ascent of which 
was very steep. He then detached two com- 
panies to the higher peak on the right hand, 
and supported them by the Sappers, who 
ascended by a steep ridge connecting it with 
that previously gained. The summit of the hill 
was gained, and the enemy being driven away 
it was held until the main column of the 
advance came in sight, when the detachment 
marched on the Major’s right, over the hills at 
the base of the higher mountains. The height 
he had gained descended to the main road by 
a succession of small peaks, each connected 
by a narrow ridge, and occupied by small 
parties of the enemy. They were driven from 
these peaks in succession, and Captain Borton, 
at the head of a party of the 9th, made a 
gallant charge on a strongly posted body of 
Afghans, whom he routed. The latter made 
repeated efforts to recover their lost ground, 
but notwithstanding the necessarily slow ad- 
vance of the supporting parties from the steep 
and difficult nature of the hills, every attempt 
was defeated. Major Skinner, having gained all 
the peaks, and driven the enemy back, con- 
tinued his advance parallel to the main column 
over the hills to some distance beyond the crest 
of the Huft Kotul. 


The rearguard, under that very able officer 


Colonel Richmond, were also hotly engaged 
during the day. That officer having made the 
necessary disposition of his force to protect 
the baggage in the valley of Tezeen, and to 
secure the gorge of the Pass, gradually with- 
drew the different piquets to strengthen the 
latter. Soon after, he observed a large body 


of the enemy collecting near the fort of Tezeen, | 


south-east of his position, and directed Lieute- 


nant Douglas to open on them, but the distance | 


proving too great for shells, the fire was discon- 
tinued. The cavalry of the enemy, encouraged 
by this, formed up in the valley to the number 
of 6009 men, with the evident intention of 
making an offensive movement; Colonel 
Richmond at once decided upon anticipating 
them, and as the three horse artillery guns of 
Captain Alexander’s troop were still on the 
ground, he sent them forward within range of 
the enemy, supported by a squadron of the 
3rd Dragoons under Captain Unett, one 
squadron of the Ist Light Cavalry under 
Major Scott, and one squadron of the 3rd 
Irregulars under Captain Tait, with orders to 
charge the enemy if the ground proved favour- 
able and an opportunity offered. This was 
not long wanting to men who made it for 
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themselves. The guns having made an im-|no matter how small, and chiefly to the judi- 
pression, it was followed up and made more | cious and admirable arrangements of his sub- 
indelible by a rattling charge of the cavalry, in| ordinate, Colonel Richmond, qualities which his 
which the native troops sought to win the|superior did not fail to recognise in his 
pride of place from their European comrades. | official despatch. 

Major Lockwood, commanding the 3rd Dra-| The enemy being now completely dispersed 


goons, went to the support of the brigade with | at every point, the General pursued his march | 
another squadron of his regiment; but it was | and encamped at Khoord Cabul without further | 


= Se | 


not needed, for the gallant fellows in front got| opposition. Thus were concluded the opera- 
among the Afghan horsemen, and many of the|tions of the 12th and 13th of September, | 





| proudest of their cavaliers bit the dust that day.| which, considering their arduous nature, con- 


They were put to flight, and Captain | ducted as they were among crags and precipi- 


Goad, of the 1st Cavalry, captured a standard, | tous ascents, and under the rays of an intensely | 


cutting down the bearer. The recall was now | hot sun, it is scarcely too much to say, were 
sounded, and the troopers returned to their | never exceeded by any recorded achievement 


| original position, covered by the effective fire|of the British army. In his despatch to the | 


of the guns directed by Captain Alexander, | Commander-in-chief, the General, speaking of 


| and by a company of the 35th N. I. As the| the conduct of his troops, says, “On this, as 


enemy showed no disposition to offer further | on all former occasions where they have been 


| molestation, and the whole of the baggage | engaged with the enemy, they have shown 





having now entered the Pass, the Horse Artil-| the most determined valour, and I feel that I 
lery and Dragoons were permitted to commence | cannot too highly praise their conduct; each 
their march; but before the latter had filed | regiment seemed to vie with the others in their 
off, the Afghans opened fire with two guns, | endeavours to dislodge the enemy, which they 
which necessitated the cavalry being placed | most effectually accomplished.” Writing to a 
under cover of the high ground of the vicinity. | friend on the 23rd of September, he says, “I 
These guns, which were soon after withdrawn | think no officer could possibly have had finer 
or silenced by a fire of round shot, directed by| regiments under his command than I have 





Lieutenant Douglas, and by Captain Lawrence| had, and to them do I owe all my success, | 


commanding the Sikh contingent, (himself an| which, as far as I am able to judge, has been 
artillery officer,) who volunteered his services | so far complete. I hope the Governor-General | 
on the occasion. After allowing the main | may think so, and I shall be satisfied.” 

column and baggage to get well forward into| Major Smith describes in a graphic style | 
the Pass, Colonel Richmond directed the re-| the fighting at Tezeen on the 12th and 13th, 
mainder of the cavalry to enter, and followed | and as the contribution of a participant in the 
with the infantry, the different parties of which| glories of those days, I will not apologize 
gradually retired on the posts he had pre-| for laying his narrative before the reader. 
viously occupied, the enemy’s Jezailchees |“ General Pollock was still anxious to push on, | 
closing in and maintaining a heavy fire, which| but a halt on the 12th to refresh the cattle 
continued till the head of the pass was reached, | became absolutely necessary. We were then 
a distance of three miles. This ground Colonel | joined by the rear-division of the army, under 
Richmond was compelled to hold for a long} General McCaskill, and thus assembled in furce 








| time to admit of the guns and baggage passing| to encounter Akhbar Khan, who awaited us 


| over, but the enemy, though he pressed very | with all the troops he had been able to collect, 
| closely on the British posts, was unable to| estimated at fifteen thousand, in the ''ezeen 








gain the slightest advantage, or make any im- | Pass, and on the Huft Kotil (or Seven Hills), 
pression on the troops, who behaved with the | by which our road to Cabul lay. The General 
greatest steadiness under somewhat trying| had not anticipated meeting Akhbar until he 
circumstances. At length they desisted from | should reach the Khoord Cabul Pass, but | 
their attempts, which enabled Colonel Rich- | found, after arriving at Tezeen, that the grand | 
mond to reform his column and continue the| effort to arrest our progress would then ‘be | 
march to the camp, which was reached about | made. The long narrow valley of Tezeen, in 
8 p.m., with all the stores of baggage. With! which we were encamped during the 11th and 
the exception of a few loads of grain, and some| 12th, is flanked by lofty hills, on which our 
camels and bullocks, which being unable to|numerous piquets were posted, and on those | 
proceed were destroyed, the entire train of| hills, within a short distance, the enemy sur- | 
impedimenta reached the camping-ground in-| rounded us, which led to the occurrence of a 

tact, and this really marvellous feat was due in| very smart engagement about dusk on the | 
part to the forethought of the General, who| evening of the 12th. A company or two of | 
neglected no point of the minutiz of his duties, | the 26th N. I. had occupied during the day a | 
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fort at some distance from our left flank. At 
sunset they were withdrawn, and in retiring 
the enemy followed them up closely, increasing 
in numbers every instant. The Sepoys retired 
with perfect steadiness in skirmishing order, 
by alternate ranks, and drew the Afghans after 
them to within a short distance of the camp. 
At this moment Lieutenant Colonel Taylor 
was returning with about two hundred and 
fifty men of the 9th, whom he had taken out 
to a neighbouring hill (equipped in the lightest 
manner, without coats, their accoutrements 
slung on over their shirts) to recover the body 
of a sergeant killed that day on piquet. Gen- 
eral Pollock saw them passing, and sent orders 
to Colonel Taylor to give a dressing to the 
Afghans who were following the Sepoy detach- 
ment. Nothing loth, he went to work imme- 
diately, and a very brilliant affair ensued. The 
flashing of the musketry, as the darkness 
gradually increased, displayed the progress of 
the fight. Our men pursued the Afghans over 
the hills, and at last got among them with the 
bayonet, driving them on pell-mell till a return 


| to camp became advisable; and so completely 


thrashed were the enemy that they did not 
dare to adopt their favourite plan of following 
them up in their retirement. Four men killed 
and twelve wounded were the loss in this 
affair, which no doubt produced a salutary 
impression, and prevented our being much 
more annoyed during the night than we were; 
though as it was, a desperate attack was made 
on one of our piquets, composed of men of the 


| 60th N. L, who held their ground most gal- 


lantly under their officer, Lieutenant Mont- 
gomery. He was wounded, and had four men 
killed, and sixteen or seventeen put hors de 
combat. The Afghans practise a savage sort 
of war-dance, not unlike that of North-American 
Indians, which they accompany with the cry 
of ‘Huk! huk! huk!’ This noise resounded 
all night long in our ears. It was evident 
that on moving next morning there would be 
some work for the rearguard, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Richmond, of the 33rd N. L, a very 
good officer, was selected to command it. He 
employed himself during great part of the 
night in arranging matters so as to afford the 
best chance of keeping off the enemy, which 
evéntually he accomplished most successfully, 
having had an opportunity of employing his 
detachment of the 3rd Dragoons with great 
effect in a charge upon a large body of their 
cavalry. The Afghans came down in great 
force as soon as our piquets were withdrawn 
from the heights, but found all their efforts 
ineffectual. A few of our people were wounded, 
but no baggage was lost. We marched soon 
after daylight. Sir Robert Sale commanded 





the advance-guard, with which General Pollock 
proceeded, and General McCaskill the main 
column. We very soon came in contact with 
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the enemy, who occupied posts on every com- | 


manding point of the hills, and some furious 
contests took place; our troops, European and 
Native, climbing the steep faces of the moun- 
tains, and charging the Afghans with great 
gallantry. Captain Lushington, of the 9th, in 
leading the light company up a hill, which was 


stoutly defended, received a shot in the fore- | 


head, through his forage cap, which laid bare, 
but fortunately did not fracture, the skull. It 
was a most singular escape; he is now doing 


well, and no serious consequences are likely to | 
The nature of the country—the road | 
winding up before us umong the mountains— | 


ensue. 


enabled us to perceive many parties of the 


enemy posted in advance, on eminences com- | 
For a considerable time | 
we were occupied in dislodging them by means | 


manding our route. 





of well-directed shots from Abbott’s guns. At || 


one of their posts a huge Afghan standard- 
bearer stood, conspicuous among his party, 
displaying his banner. Several shrapnel were 
burst over the sungah. When he perceived 
that the gun was about to be fired, he squatted 
down; rising immediately after the shot, 
waving his flag high above his head in de- 
fiance. This operation was many times repeated, 


till at length, I fancy, he must have got his || 


quietus. He rose no more, and the position 


was vacated instantly. Thus we struggled on, | 
our flankers crowning the heights, the enemy | 
gradually disappearing from all their positions, | 
till we reached the level ground at the top of | 
the Huft Kotil, where a body of horse being | 
discovered, a loud call was made for the 3rd | 


Dragoons, who dashed on at speed up the Pass 


in splendid style; but the Afghans were too | 
far ahead to be overtaken, and escaped among | 





the mountains to the left, leaving two six- | 


pounder guns in our possession, which we | 
recognised as a part of those captured from || 
While all this was going | 


our Cabul army. 
on in the Pass, Major Skinner, of the 31st, 


was moving, with a force composed of six | 
companies from various regiments, along the | 


lofty range of hills on the right of the road, 
where he had some severe fighting. Captain 
Borton, of the 9th, lost six men of his company, 
killed in this operation. Skinner made his 
way successfully, and formed a junction with 
us, as intended, at a point beyond the summit 
of the Huft Kotil. Akhbar Khan, who had 
commanded in person on this occasion, deemed 
the game now lost. His troops dispersed, and 
on the morning after the battle he was fifty 
miles distant from the scene. We reached 
our encampment at Khoord Cabul without 
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further opposition, and soon after dark the an army, by keeping up an “independent fire” 
whole army and its baggage were established | from a hole in a rock, in which he had ensconsed 


there for the night. 


caused us a loss, in killed and wounded, of | 


146.” 
Our loss, as in the previous action, was small, | 


when the nature of the difficulties overcome and | 
the obstinate resistance of the enemy are taken 
into consideration ; it consisted of 32 killed and 


130 wounded, among the former being Hyder 


Ali, N 


ment, a most gallant and enterprizing soldier, 


who was cut down while attempting to seize | 
one of the Afghan standards, while four officers | 
The 
enemy, who, as an army, were completely 


were included in the latter category. 


This important success | | himself. 


On arriving at the halting-place, the 
General issued an order, pointing out in forcible 
| terms that the very existence of the army 
| would be immediately endangered, should acts 
of violence at Cabul, by putting the inhabitants 
Ito flight, prevent the procuring of supplies. 
Cabul is only eight miles distant from Bood- 
hak and the Bala Hissar, and the walls which 


Native Commandant of the Jezailchee regi- | run up the sides of the hills encompassing the 


city could be clearly distinguished in the 
distance. Here the army reaped the first- 
fruits of their victories in the arrival in camp 
of two of the prisoners, Captain Troup and 
Dr. Campbell, who also gave the welcome in- 


| 
| 
| 


broken up, lost several hundred killed, and|telligence that on the morrow others of the 


were altogether so demoralized that they did 
not attempt to offer any further resistance in 
the passes that yet intervened between the 
camp at Khoord Cabul and the capital. 

On the 14th the army marched to Boodhak, 
the General taking the precaution of sending 
parties to crown the heights of the Khoord 
Cabul Pass. The scene witnessed on the 
route was one full of painful interest. At 
Boodhak, in that fatal January, not less that 
3,000 soldiers and camp followers of General 
Elphinstone’s army were massacred by the 
Afghans, who lined the rugged hills on either 
side, and shot them down in heaps as they 
struggled along the narrow gorge at their 
feet, much as “noble sportsmen” do in the 
covers of Norfolk, when they indulge in a 
battwe of game or “drive” for pheasants. 
Nine English ladies, accompanied by eighteen 
or twenty young children, in some instances 
infants in arms, witnessed thefrightful spectacle, 
and shared its dangers, through which they 
nevertheless passed unscathed. The savage 
grandeur of the scenery of the Pass rendered it 
a fitting site for the deed of blood that had 
been enacted under its horrid shade, never 
yet pierced in some places by sunlight, while 
it accorded well with the aspect of the road 
along which the army travelled, strewed as it 
was for two miles with mouldering skeletons, 
like a charnel-house. It may readily be con- 
ceived what were the feelings excited in the 
hearts of the British soldiers as they stepped 
over the remains of their countrymen and 
companions in arms, stretched in their last 
sleep in this foul Golgotha. The muttered 
threat of deadly vengeance was heard through- 
out the ranks, and gave warning, not unheeded 
by their leader, of the necessity of tightening 
the bands of discipline. Boodhak was reached 
without opposition, unless we include in that 
term the efforts of a solitary mountaineer, who, 








jezail in hand, sought to stay the progress of 


captives, who had been confined in a neighbour- 


| ing fort under the protection of a friendly chief, 


would be brought in. 

On the following day, (the 15th of Septem - 
ber,) the army marched without any opposi- 
tion along the road leading from Boodhak to 
the capital, and that afternoon the camp was 
pitched on a fine level plain between low hills, 
a spot which had formed the racecourse of the 
officers of the Cabul force. Akhbar Khan had 
fled to the Ghorebund valley, ready if need be 
to fly across the Hindoo Koosh, and had taken 
as his companion Captain Bygrave, whom he 
subsequently surrendered in a fit of generosity. 
The hostile chiefs were supposed to be in the 
Kohistan. As to Cabul, it was nearly deserted. 
A panic had seized the conscience-stricken in- 
habitants, who, with the exception of the Kuz- 
zilbash chiefs and their followers, and some few 
others who now tendered their allegiance, had 
fled from before the face of the victorious army. 
Thus was brought to a glorious conclusion the 
onward march of General Pollock’s troops. 

In announcing in a general order dated 
Simla, 30th September, George Pollock’s vic- 
tory at Tezeen, and his occupation of Cabul, 
and Nott’s success at Ghuznee, Lord Ellen- 
borough says, “The British flag now waves 
in triumph from the highest point of the 
Bala Hissar. Thus have all past disasters 
been retrieved and avenged in every scene 
in which they were sustained, and repeated 
victories in the field, and the capture of the 
cities and citadels of Ghuznee and Cabul, 
have advanced the glory and established the 
accustomed superiority of the British arms. 
The Governor-General, in the name of the Go- 
vernment and of all the people of India, offers 
to Major-General Pollock and Major-General 
Nott, and all the officers and troops under 
their respective commands, his grateful and 
heartfelt acknowledgments for the important 
services they have performed. The Governor- 
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General directs that the recent successes ob- 
tained by the armies in Afghanistan be fully 
made known to all the troops at all stations 
of the army, and that at all those stations a 
salute of twenty-one guns be fired for the 
capture of Ghuznee, and a similar salute for 
the capture of Cabul.” 

On the day of the arrival of the British 
army before Cabul, there came into camp the 
following prisoners, who owing to illness had 
been unable to accompany those sent on to 
Barmeean by Akhbar Khan’s orders. Mrs. 
Trevor, (whose husband had been murdered 
when Sir W. Macnaghten met his death,) 
together with her eight children, and Captain 
and Mrs. Anderson, with their three children. 
On the 27th September, Captain Bygrave, the 
last of the prisoners in Mahomed Akhbar’s 
hands, arrived in camp. 

During the course of the next day (the 16th), 
the General received intelligence of the approach 
of Nott’s army. That distinguished officer, 


| after defeating 12,000 Afghans under Shum- 
| shoodeen Khan at Ghavine, captured Ghuznee, 
| which the garrison evacuated just as Nott was 


about to open his batteries upon it. Another 
successful engagement was fought at Mydan 
on the 14th September, and then, passing 
Urghundeh on the 16th,— the place where in 
the autumn of 1839 Dost Mahomed had 
planted his guns and determined to make a 
last stand against Sir Jobn Keane’s advancing 
army,—Nott’s division neared Cabul. But he 
had been anticipated, and learned the fact 
with disappointment. The gallant General 
had brought with him, agreeably to the 
Governor-General’s instructions, the sandal- 
wood gates which were said to have been 
removed from Somnauth, in Guzerat, by the 
great conquerer Mahmoud, who 800 years 
before had issued out of Ghuznee, and carried 
fire and sword into Hindoostan. Notwith- 
standing that the Moollahs, or holy men who 
ministered at the tomb of Mahmoud, asserted 
that the famous gates which gave access to 
the shrine were really those brought from 
Somnauth, so high an authority as Major 
Rawlinson, who took the opportunity of 
questioning the priests, and of copying the 
Cufic inscription on the shrine, states he 
“feels positively certain that the gates are 
certainly not those of Somnauth,” and that 
the tomb itself is spurious, and boasts no 
higher antiquity than that of the Sultan 
Abdool Rizak, who built the present walls of 
Ghuznee. However that may be, the gates 
were, under the superintendence of Nott’s 
distinguished Chief-Engineer, Major Sanders, 
who subsequently fell at Maharajpore, removed 
by a party of British soldiers, the Moollahs 





weeping bitterly at the desecration, though it 


is possible their lamentations were partly | 


called forth by the falling off in the contribu- 
tions of the faithful that would certainly ensue. 
The gates were eventually deposited in the 
Judgment-hall, now converted into an armoury, 
of the magnificent palace at Agra, commenced 
by the great Emperor Akhbar, in the time of 
James I., about 1610. Here they may be 
seen among other arms and trophies of the 
different Indian campaigns. They are twelve 
feet high, of carved and inlaid sandal wood. 


The three metal bosses affixed to the panels | 


are said to be from the shield of Mahmoud. 


On the morning of the 16th, General Pollock | 
proceeded to carry out a ceremony that must | 


have been eminently gratifying to himself and 
every man of his army. It was to restore to 
its proud position that flag that had been 


tarnished in the eyes of the world by recent | 


unhappy events. To Oriental minds no act 


would carry more complete conviction of the | 
thoroughness of the triumph of British arms, | 


than that the symbol of its might should 
float once more over the battlements of the 
fortress from which it had been torn. 


colours of our country upon 
pinnacles. 
of much of the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war. Besides the whole of the general 
and divisional staff, the General took with him 
a troop of Horse Artillery under Major Dela- 
fosse, commanding the artillery; a company 


of each regiment of infantry; the 3rd Dragoons | 


under Major Lockwood; a troop of the Ist 


Light Cavalry, and a rissallah of the 3rd Ir- | 


regular Cavalry. The wretched Prince Futteh 


Jung, who two weeks before had joined the | 


British camp at Gundamuck, asked and ob- 
tained permission to accompany the detach- 
ment, because, as he said, treachery was to be 
apprehended if he proceeded to the palace with- 
out the support of his late father’s allies. 
“And so it happened,” says Kaye, “that when 
the British troops moved from their ground 


towards the Bala Hissar, the prince, attended | 


by some of his principal adherents, fell in at 
the head of the procession. A portion of the 
town was traversed by the detachment on its 
way to the citadel. But although the hideous 
sights of the last few days were still fresh in 
the memory of the troops, they resisted all 
temptation to violence or outrage. Not aman 
was hurt, or house injured. In orderly pro- 
cession they streamed into the citadel. ‘The 
road to the point at which the colours were to 
be hoisted, ran by the palace gates. As aroad 








Accord- | 
ingly, on the morning succeeding his arrival | 
at Cabul, General Pollock proceeded to the | 
Bala Hissar with the object of planting the | 
its topmost | 
This was done with the display | 
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for the passage of artillery, indeed, it terminated | protection, and that as it was absolutely neces- 
there. It was necessary that the General | sary something like a government should be 
should halt the guns and troops in the vicinity | established, in order to enable us to obtain 
of the palace. There was no point beyond to/ supplies (the Jellalabad commissariat being 
which they could proceed.” The prince and | entirely exhausted) as well as to facilitate our 
his attendants having entered the royal abode, | subsequent departure, General Pollock had 
the former took his seat on a throne in an|resolvyed to give Futteh Jung such indirect 
apartment or elevated open verandah, looking | assistance as he was able. In this view he 
out on a large square, in which the Kuzzilbash| had recommended the Kuzzilbash and Dou- 
chiefs and a crowd of people had assembled | ranee chiefs to tender their allegiance to him, 
todo him honour. ‘The British General and|and he had so far given him his countenance 
some of his principal officers were invited to|as to accompany him to the Bala Hissar in 
appear at the installation, and General Pollock | the morning, and even, as the Shah elect took 
sat in a chair of state to the right of the|his seat on the throne, to fire a royal salute, 
throne, and General McCaskill on the left.| ostensibly for the remounting of the British 











The ceremony of appointing officers of state 
having been gone through, General Pollock 
and his staff moved off to carry out the object 
of their entry into the Bala Hissar. ‘T'he 
British colours were hoisted in the most 
conspicuous point, the band of H. M.’s 9th 
Foot immediately struck up the national 
anthem, while the Horse Artillery guns 
thundered out a royal salute, and the whole 
of the troops gave three hearty cheers. 
The infantry remained in the Bala Hissar 
under the command of Colonel Taylor, who 


‘colours on the citadel of Cabul, but of course 


in the apprehension of the Afghans as an hon- 


| orary recognition by us of the new monarch’s 


accession. I met Macgregor on my way to the 
camp, coming into the Bala Hissar with all 
the chiefs to make their salaam to Shah Futteh 
Jung, as he is now called; and I now hear that 
Macgregor, who conducts all the political duties 


of General Pollock’s camp, endeavoured in a 
| private audience which he had of his majesty 
|after the durbar, to come to an explanation 


with him regarding our inability to support 


had directions to hoist the colours daily during | him with men, money, or arms, and the neces- 


the occupation, and then the General returned. 
| his own resources. 
to me out of the question that Futteh Jung 


The question of the nature and extent of the 
recognition General Pollock afforded to Futteh 
Jung by being present at his installation, has 
been the subject of much controversy and 
misunderstanding; but it is certain that so 


careful was he to discourage any hope of 


material assistance from himself or his go- 


sity, in consequence, of his relying entirely on 
At first sight it appears 


should be able to hold his own after our depar- 


ture, and I see no great object even in making 


the attempt, but I cannot yet form a proper 
judgment.” On the evening of the 18th, Futteh 
Jung held a council for the purpose of electing 


vernment, that he deputed Captain Macgregor,|a minister, and the choice of the prince and 
P I gregor, | 


who conducted the political duties of his camp, | 


chiefs was fixed on Gholam Mahomed Khan, 


to wait on Futteh Jung after the ceremony and | of the Populzye tribe. 


explain definitely his intentions. On this point | 
| were, on the 17th September, encamped on 


| opposite sides of Cabul, and on that day Major 


the following entry occurs in Major Rawlin- 
son’s manuscript journal: “As it appeared 
desirable that a direct communication should 
be established between the camps as soon as 


possible, I proposed to the General on arriving | 


at Urghundeh, that I should ride in and see 
General Pollock. My offer was accepted, and 
I immediately put on an Afghan dress, and 
escorted by the Parsewans who had come out 
to the camp, rode in through the town to the 
racecourse, where I found the Jellalabad force 
encamped. I experienced no sort of difficulty 
or inconvenience on the road, being generally 
taken for an Afghan. I now learnt from 
General Pollock that there were no fresh 
orders from Lord Ellenborough regarding the 
establishment of an Afghan government; in 
fact, that he was prohibited from pledging the 
government to recognise any one, but that still, 
as Futteh Jung had thrown himself on our 
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The armies of Generals Pollock and Nott 


Rawlinson returned to the camp of the latter, 
which had been pitched at Kellat-i-Sultan, a 
distance of four or five miles from the city. 
Lieutenant W. Mayne, of Anderson’s Horse, 
who had done such good service at Jellalabad, 
and subsequently on General Pollock’s staff, 


accompanied the major, attended by a party of | 


Irregular Horse. These officers were the 
bearers of the following note from the 
General: “ We have sent 700 Kuzzilbashes to 
Bamian, and Sir R. Shakespear accompanies 
them. It is known that Mahomed Akhbar has 
gone towards Kohistan; he cannot have any 
very great forces, 1,000 or 2,000 horse, and 
may possibly attempt to get the prisoners. 
Will you therefore send in the direction of 
Bamian a brigade. Instruct the officer that 
the object is merely to make a demonstration 
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in favour of the party already gone. I there- 
fore wish that the party you send should get 
into no difficulty, and risk nothing. I feel 
pretty certain that after what has happened 
Mahomed Akhbar will be very unwilling to 
advance if he hears that a force is on its way 
to rescue the prisoners.” The recovery of the 
prisoners had ever been, next to the vindication 
of the honour of his country, the General’s 
most anxious wish, and the too probable fate 
that had overtaken so many brave officers, 
tenderly nurtured ladies, and innocent child- 
ren, weighed heavily on him. Being now, there- 
fore, desirous above all else that they should 
be rescued, he had, immediately on his arrival 
at Cabul, despatched his military secretary, 
Sir Richmond Shakespear, who with character- 
istic gallantry had volunteered his services, 
with a body of 600 Kuzzilbash horsemen, who 
had also offered for the duty on the receipt 
of a sum of 10,000 rupees, to overtake the 
prisoners and their escort, and bring them 
back to camp. 

General Pollock tells an anecdote of the 
circumstances under which this most chival- 
rous soldier volunteered on a service of so 
similar a character to that in which he had 
already earned his spurs as worthily as any 
wandering knight errant of medizval times. 
The General was sitting in his tent, when a 
tall, stately-looking Afghan in full costume 
stalked into the apartment, and saluting with 
a precision that savoured rather of the parade 
ground than of Cabul, expressed his readiness, 
in undeniably good Persian, or rather Pushtoo, 
to lead a band of Kuzzilbash horsemen to the 
rescue of the Feringhees. The General was 
at first somewhat taken aback at the intrusion 
of this singular visitant, but soon recognised 
in the commanding figure, and still more by | 
the voice, the person of his military secretary. | 

As Sultan Jan, whom Nott had defeated at 
Mydan, was said to be hovering about with the 
object of intercepting this party of horsemen, 
the General judged it expedient—and the 
wisdom of this determination was verified by 
the result-—to send a strong brigade of British 
troops to Shakespear’s support. The fulfil- 
ment of this honourable task he now offered 
to Nott. And how did this officer, it will be 
asked, receive the proposal? At no time the 
most amiable of men, General Nott happened 
to be in no very genial mood when the missive 
from George Pollock was brought to him. He 
had long since made up his mind as to the 
expediency of moving on one side to rescue 
the prisoners; he considered that the orders 
of the Governor-General were definite that he 
should turn neither to the right hand nor to 
the left after accomplishing the march to 








Cabul, and these instructions he intended to 
carry out, unless ordered to the contrary by 
his brother general, who, as his senior officer, 
assumed command of all the troops in Afghan- 
istan from the date of his division passing 
Ghuznee, according to the tenor of the Gover- 
nor-General’s instructions. That the proposal 


the prisoners had been made to him twice 
before by officers of his staff, appears from the 
following entries in Major Rawlinson’s MS. 
journal :—‘“ September 14.—As we find that 
the prisoners have certainly been carried off to 
Bameean, and the Kuzzilbashes are disposed 
to assist us in their recovery, while General 
Pollock is not likely to encounter further 
opposition on his march upon Cabul, it was 
suggested to the General to-day that he should 
despatch a brigade from Urghundeh, where the 
Bameean road strikes off, to form a support 
for our party, assisted by the Huzarehs, to fall 
back upon. He would not, however, listen to 
this proposal, declaring that he had only one 
object in view, that of marching his force to 
India vid Cabul, without turning to the right 
or left; and that he considered from the tenor 
of all Lord Ellenborough’s despatches the re- 
covery of the prisoners to be a matter of in- 
difference to the Government.” “September 
15.—It was again to-day urged upon the 
General to send a brigade to Bameean, or in 
that direction, to assist in the rescue of the 
prisoners ; but he seems to have made up his 
mind that he will not separate his force unless 
positively ordered to do so by higher authority.” 

When, therefore, the proposal came to Nott 
in an official shape from his superior officer, 
he received it, says Kaye, “as one on which 
he had no consideration to bestow, and deter- 
mined at once within the bounds of due subor- 
dination to decline it.” 

I have before me a memorandum in the 
handwriting of Lieutenant Mayne, dated Go- 
vernor-General’s Camp, February 27th, 1847, 
and signed “ W. Mayne, Major commanding 
body guard.” It is as follows:—“I was 
ordered by Sir G. Pollock to carry a despatch 
to General Nott, commanding the Candahar 

















to despatch a brigade to effect the release of 
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division of the army, whose camp was on 
the opposite side of Cabul. I believe the 
despatch contained a request that General 
Nott would send a brigade towards Bameean 
to bring off the prisoners. It being considered 
a duty of some danger, a troop of Irregular 
Cavalry was ordered to escort me. I met 
General Nott at the head of his troops on the 
line of march, and on being introduced by one 
of his staff, I delivered the despatch to him. 
He read it, and then turned to me, and asked 











me how many days’ supplies General Pol- 
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'| lock had with him? 
|| had about a week’s supplies for his troops. 
| He immediately said, ‘What business has 
| General Pollock up at Cabul with only a 
week’s supplies?’ I made no reply. He then 
appeared dreadfully irritated, and turning 
round asked me whether I had ordered my 
escort to go where it then was? viz., on the 
reverse flank of his column. I said I had. 
He immediately stopped, and in a most loud, 
angry voice said, ‘G d——-you, sir, what 
| do you mean by sending your escort there P 
Send them to H——, sir, send them to 
H 
this ebullition, he said, ‘D—-— you, sir, do 
you not understand Hindostanee? Tell your 
escort immediately to go to H . I told 
him I would not speak to my men in that 
strain, but that I would take them away from 
his line of march. He then went up himself 
to the men, and abused them in a most im- 
proper manner. I told his Adjutant-General 
that I could not stand such treatment, even 
from a general officer; that I would not go 
with him into camp, but would await his 
answer at the outlying piquet. General 
Nott was surrounded by his staff the whole 
time, and many of them apologised to me for 
the General’s rudeness. He appeared in per- 
fect health at the time. I may add, I was 
often astonished that General Pollock did not 
put General Nott under arrest for his disobe- 
dience to orders, and rude and insubordinate 
replies to his letters. I expressed myself fre- 











whose staff I then was.” Such gross conduct 
to any gentleman, and more particularly to | 
so distinguished and gallant a man as the 


Deputy Quartermaster-General of his superior | 


I said I believed he 


On my not taking any notice of|that I fear I shall have the greatest inconve- 


to do but implicitly to obey your orders; but, 


“1. The troops under my command have 
just made a long and very difficult march of 
upwards of 300 miles, and they have been con- 
tinually marching about for the last six months, 
and most certainly require rest for a day or two, 
—the same with my camels and other cattle. 
I lost twenty-nine camels yesterday, and expect 
to-day’s report will be double that number. 
2. Lam getting short of supplies for Europeans }} 
and natives, and I can see but little probability _ 
of getting a quantity equal to my daily con- 
sumption at this place. I have little or no 
money. 3. I have so many sick and wounded 





nience and difficulty in carrying them; and 





should any unnecessary operations add to fj 
their number they must be left to perish. If || 
I remain here many days I shall expect to lose {} 
half my cattle, which will render retirement |] 
very difficult. 4. I sincerely think that send- \ 
ing a small detachment will and must be fol- |; 
lowed by deep disaster. No doubt Mahomed 
Akbar Shumshooden and the other chiefs are 
uniting their forces, and I hourly expect to 
hear that Sir R. Shakespear is added to the 
number of British prisoners. In my last affair 
with Shumshooden and Sultan Jan they had 
12,000 men; and my information is, that two 
days ago they set out for Bameean. 5. After 
much experience in this country, my opinion 
is, that if the system of sending out detach- 
ments should be adopted, disaster and ruin 
will follow. 6. After bringing to your notice, 
showing that my men require rest for a day or 
two, that my camels are dying fast, and that 























my supplies are nearly expended, should you 
order my force to be divided, I have nothing 


my dear General, I feel assured you will excuse 
me when I most respectfully venture to pro- 


| which is now lying before me, in which, while | ‘been more dissimilar than of these generals, 
| protesting against the employment of his 
| troops for the purpose specified, viz., to effect Indian history. Equally honourable and high 


| express his intention to obey any orders that | mined when the time for action came; but, and 


| the letter referred to ;— 


officer, is scarcely conceivable, were it not well | | 

attested. It has been stated, as offering some | test against it under the circumstances above 

apology for this ebullition of temper, that|/ noted. I could have wished to have stated 

Mayne’s escort crowded on General Nott’s | this in person to you, but I have been so very 

staff, but this the former denied. | unwell for the last two months that I am sure 
General Nott retired to his tent and wrote a you will kindly excuse me.” 

reply to his superior officer, the original of; The characters of no two men could have 


| the chief actors of this memorable episode of 


the release of the prisoners, he did not fail to | ‘minded, they were not less resolute and deter- 


might be conveyed to him. The following is | ‘herein lay the difference, Pollock combined 
with the fortiter im re the suaviter im | 

modo, while his brother general, on the other 
“ Camp, September 17th, 1842. |hand, was as remarkable for his irritability 
“ My pear GENERAL,—I have been favoured |and moroseness of temper. There is much 
with your note of this date, in which you ex-/that is instructive in the career of Nott, and |! 
press a wish that I should detach a brigade | even though his unfortunate temperament got |) 
towards Bameean; before you decide on send- | him into hot water more than once, we cannot 


ing it, I would beg to state as follows :— but admire his independence of character, that 
III, 2x 
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native manliness which would never yield to| 


bullying superiors, and that simple devotion to 
duty ; while the impartial historian will accord 
to him a high place among Indian generals. 
On the receipt of Nott’s letter, George 
Pollock sat down, and without any acerbity 
of feeling wrote the few lines subjoined :— 
“ My dear General, I will pay you a visit to- 
morrow morning, leaving this at an early hour, 
and will return again in the evening. [I left it 
entirely at your discretion to detach a brigade, 
and as you seem to think it undesirable, it 
need not be done. . Shakespear will reach the 
prisoners to-morrow morning. Till we meet, 
adieu. Yours very sincerely, Gzo. PoLLock. 
17th September.”’ 
| The biographer of Nott, in seeking to ex- 
| onerate him from the charge of inhumanity 
for the ungracious part he took in thus leaving 
the prisoners to their fate, states that, “ Gene- 
ral Pollock was his (Nott’s) senior, and could 
have commanded him to perform the duty,” 
but did not do so, But there is another point 
of view from which the fact of his having left 
it to Nott’s discretion to detach a brigade may 
be viewed, and one which we should say was 
| more likely to be the correct one. General 
| Nott’s camp was nearer Bameean than his own. 
| George, Pollock regarded the taking part in 
the release of the prisoners, not in the light of 
a duty, but rather as a privilege the most 
gratifying that could be awarded the troops 
employed. Finally, the army under his su- 
preme command was in the heart of an 
| enemy’s country, and George Pollock, well 
aware of Nott’s infirmities of temper, was, 
before all, desirous of maintaining that cor- 
diality and good understanding with his second 
in command, failing which, the cause he had so 
much at heart might yet be involved in disaster. 
“On the following day,” writes Kaye, 
“ Nott, having excused himself on the plea of 
ill health from visiting Pollock in his camp, 
Pollock, waiving the distinction of his superior 
rank, called upon his brother general. The 
conversation which ensued related mainly to 
the question of the despatch of the brigade in 
aid of the recovery of the British prisoners. 
Nott had made up his mind on the subject. 
He was not to be moved from his first position. 
There were few besides himself who considered 
the arguments he advanced to be of the over- 
whelming and conclusive character which Nott 
himself believed them to be; and it was, at 
all events, sufficiently clear that, as it was of 
primal importance on such a service to lose 
the least possible amount of*time, it was desir- 
able to detach a brigade from Nott’s camp in 
preference to one from Pollock’s, if only be- 
cause the former was some ten miles nearer to 





Bameean than the latter. Nott was inflexible. 
Government, he said, ‘ had thrown the prison- 
ers overboard ;’ why, then, should he rescue 
them?. He would obey the orders of. his 
superior officer, but only under protest. So 
Pollock returned to camp, and delegated to 
another officer the honourable service which 
Nott had emphatically declined.” 

General Pollock sent for Sale, and ordered 
him to proceed without any loss of time to 
the rescue of the prisoners, among whom were 
his wife and widowed daughter. Sir Robert 
at first expressed his readiness, but soon came 
back and explained that he could not get the 
necessary stores, and that his regiment, the || 
13th, were knocked up, and not fit to undertake 
forced marches. “ Well, never mind,” said George 
Pollock, “TI will send the 9th, Taylor will go.” 
“No, no,” broke in the veteran soldier, who could 
not brook the idea of any one being sent on a 


duty that he had himself declined, “I will go.” |/ 


So Sir Robert Sale took with him a brigade 
from his Jellalabad troops, and pushed on in | 
pursuit of Shakespear and the Kuzzilbashes. 

But the prisoners had accomplished their | 
own liberation, the details of which it would 
be out of place to lay before my readers in 
this memoir ; suffice it to say, they had been 
hurried off towards Bameean on the 25th | 
August, under an escort of 300 men com- | 
manded by one Saleh Mohamed, and that, 
thanks to the diplomatic test and courage of 
Major Pottinger, Captain George Lawrence, 
and Captain Johnson, who bribed their custo- | 
dian to release them, they were enabled to set || 
off on their return to Cabul on the 16th 
September; on the 17th they were met by Sir | 
Richmond Shakespear and his Kuzzilbash 
horsemen, and three days afterwards Sir 
Robert Sale experienced the rapturous joy of 
clasping once more to his breast his heroic | 
wife and daughter, who, through all their suf- | 
ferings, had never forgotten that they were the 
wife and child of a soldier. On the 22nd | 
September a royal salute announced their safe 
arrival in Pollock’s camp. Those who wit- 
nessed the scene will not soon forget it. 
Lady Sale describes the meeting with her || 
husband, and the subsequent triumphal entry | 
into the camp, with a touching simplicity that 
has gone straight to many a heart. Captain 
Smith writes, “How eagerly we crowded to 
see them pass along; what grasping of their || 
hands; what hearty congratulations! The || 
ladies were conveyed in litters, the curtains of 
which concealed them, so that we could not 
observe what effect on ,their looks had been 
produced by the suffering and hardships they 
had undergone. The male part were all 
‘bearded like the pard,’ sunburnt to the native 
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hue, and all wore the Afghan costume, with | sidered the release of his unfortunate country- 
the single exception of General Shelton, whose; men a matter of but very minor importance, 
abhorrence of that dress had induced him to/and, latterly, scarce even referred to them in 
adhere most perseveringly to the garments of} his correspondence with George Pollock. 
English fashion in which he had been cap- | General Nott cared less about the matter, and 
tured nine months before, and whose condi-| was content to leave the honourable task of 
tion, it may be well supposed, was now none | effecting their release to other hands. Gene- 
of the most brilliant. He was cordially greeted | ral Pollock alone thought it worth while to 
by his old friends of the 9th, in which regi-/use his utmost efforts to bring about the 
ment he passed his early career, and in whose | happy consummation, and the ladies and gen- 
ranks, at the storm of St. Sebastian, he lost| tlemen who were saved from unutterable 
his arm. We had now, safe within our camp, | misery and woe, owe their release to the sub- 


officers, and thirty-eight soldiers, ail of whom | present to his mind at Jellalabad, and occupied 
had been long in the hands of the Afghans, | his thoughts to a degree only inferior to his 
and who must have often thought despairingly | solicitude for his country’s honour, and it is 
of their chance of ever witnessing this happy | placed on record that but for the opportune 
consummation.” arrival of Sir R. Shakespear, and afterwards 
Among the prisoners were some of high | of Sir R. Sale, they must have fallen into 
social position, and others who attained dis- | Sultan Jan’s hands. 
tinction in the cabinet or the field, and whose General Pollock had from the first set his 
names are as familiar as household words in | face against any plundering or other excesses 
the mouths of the Anglo-Indian public. Be- | of his treops, but Nott was not equally parti- 
sides Ladies Sale and Macnaghten—the latter |cular on this point. He considered every 

















now Marchioness of Headfort—there were 
Major-General Shelton, and the surviving | enemy, and had declined to receive Khan She- 
officers and men of H. M. 44th Regiment, the | reen Khan, the chief of that friendly tribe, and 
noble Eldred Pottinger, the hero no less of the | Futteh Jung’s new minister, and even refused 





cantonments at Cabul than of Herat, Captain |to acknowledge the Suddozye prince as the | 


(now Lieut.-General Sir George) Lawrence, | ruler of Cabul. He says in a letter to his 
Lieutenant (now Major-General Sir Vincent) | senior officer, dated the 22nd September, “I 


Eyre, the “ hero of Arrah,” and the companion | left Candahar with sufficient supplies to take | 


in arms of Outram and Havelock at Lucknow, | my force to Jellalabad on full rations, but in 
Colin Mackenzie, and Colin Troup, whose ser- | consequence of the great delay which has 
vices, particularly those of the former, have | occurred at this place I am now reduced to 
not even yet received the reward soldiers most | provisions for seven days, exclusive of the 
covet, the ribbon of the Bath or the Star of little grain procured yesterday. The people 
India; then there was Nicholson, who im- | are not inclined to sell even at the high price 
mortalized himself at the breach of Delhi, and | offered. I cannot see my troops, who have 
other brave soldiers, as Souter, Haughton, |overcome so many difficulties during the last 
Mein,and many more too numerous to mention. | four years, starve as long as supplies are in 
The entire number of European prisoners and | the country, and I must therefore send parties 
hostages released in consequence of the ad- | out to seize what will be sufficient to take my 
vance, numbered 128 men, women, and child- | army to Jellalabad, paying for the same; but I 
ren, Truly this was a noble work, and the|cannot properly arrange unless I am made | 
consciousness of its consummation being due | acquainted with the probable date of our march | 
to his determination to persevere in his efforts | from this place. I know that Futtech Jung 
must be a great consolation to the gallant |and his party will do all in their power to 
veteran in his declining years, should he be | keep us here as long as possible; but 
tempted to dwell on the absence of any re- | what is called his party is really the party of 
cognition from the State at all commensurate | Mahomed Akhbar, and while we are delaying 
with his eminent services. | here I have no doubt they are organizing a 

It should never be forgotten by those who regular system of opposition in the passes, 
may be still survivors of that captivity that|and unless we act with decision and energy, 
their release may be said to be due, under | throwing aside pretended friends, we shall 
Providence, to General Pollock from first to| meet with considerable difficulty, and perhaps 
last. Lord Ellenborough, whose great desire | suffer some new disasters from the want of 
was to secure the safe return of the army out | provisions or the severity of the weather, 
of Afghanistan, was so engrossed in effecting | which will soon become too cold for our men, 
this high imperial step of policy, that he con- | and our cattle will perish.” 
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nine ladies and their children, thirty-three | ject of this memoir. Their condition was ever | 


Afghan, even the Kuzzilbashes, as our bitter || 
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Tux internal arrangements of a hospital are 
but little understood by the public at large. 
Most people are contented to know that there 
are such institutions for the relief of the sick 
poor, but they themselves rather shrink from 
visiting them or taking any part in their man- 
agement. They have an exaggerated fear of 
the painful sights which they might witness, 
or of the risk of infection which they might 
run; and hence they are satisfied with giving 
a donation to the funds, while they bestow no 
further thought or care on the subject. There 
are others again who have a more genuine 
interest in the sufferings of their poorer neigh- 
bours, but are prevented by the pressure of 
business from assisting them personally, and 
yet who would, no doubt, be glad to hear what 
It will be 
my endeavour in this paper to arouse the 
former class to a deeper sympathy, and to 
supply in some degree the information desired 
by the latter. 

The work of hospitals, unlike that of many 
public institutions, does not cease at the close 
of the day. The doors are always open, at any 
hour applicants may obtain admission; and 
whether they come at midnight or at the cock 
crowing, it is necessary that there should be 
officials on the alert to attend to cases of 
emergency.. A night porter must always be 
at the door; night nurses must always be on 


the watch ; and the resident medical men must 


be ready to rise aé the first summons. 

Well do I remember my own feelings the 
first time that I was so called! I was weary 
with a heavy day’s work, all the heavier to me 
because of its novelty, and had sunk into a 
deep sleep, when I was aroused by the knock 
of the night porter, who had come to tell me 
that a man with a broken leg had been brought 
to the hospital by the police. Being so 
thoroughly tired, I foolishly contented myself 
with giving directions as to where he should 
be taken, and what should be done for him, 
and then settled myself again to sleep. 

But I was not to escape so easily! About 
an hour afterwards I was again aroused by the 
unwelcome knock. The policeman had re- 
turned, with orders from their sergeant that 
as no medical man had seen the patient they 
should remove him at once to another hospital. 
There was nothing for it, therefore, but for 
me to get up, visit the patient, and, having 
ascertained that his case had been properly 
attended to, to go down and assure the police- 
man that such was the fact. This was what 


A NIGHT IN HOSPITAL 


I ought to have done in the first instance, for 
as house-surgeon I was responsible for the 
treatment of all such cases during the interval 
between the visits of the surgeons-in-chief. 

It is the custom at most large hospitals for 
the resident medical men to make a regular 
round of the wards every morning and evening, 
and that in addition to the visits of the prin- 
cipal physicians and surgeons. In the London 
| hospitals—and it is with them that I am best 
| acquainted—there are always at least two resi- 
dent medical officers, a house-physician, and a 
house-surgeon. Generally there are more, in 
some instances there are five or six, who are 
responsible for the different departments of the 
hospital. These resident officials are usually 
young men, who have lately received their 
diplomas, and who are anxious to perfect their 
| professional education by the experience which 
such positions afford. At those hospitals 
| which have a medical school attached to them 
‘it is usually the senior students who are ap- 
pointed to these posts, and in many instances 
they are awarded according to merit, after a 
competitive examination. The duties of the 
resident medical officers are to look after the 
patients of their several departments, to ar- 
range their admissions and discharges, to carry 
out the instructions of the visiting physicians 
and surgeons, and to attend to casualties. I 
| know no more responsible task that can be put 
upon the shoulders of a young man than that 
,of house-surgeon at a large hospital. It fre- 
quently happens that a youth of not more 
than twenty-one years of age, and that is the 
earliest date at which he can receive a diploma, 
is appointed resident medical officer to a me- 
tropolitan hospital. He may there have the 
charge of eighty or a hundred patients, all 
seriously ill, and many of them sick unto death. 
In his wards he may have the care of those 
who have met with terrible accidents, or who 
have undergone serious operations, or are 
suffering from dangerous illnesses; besides 
having to attend to the casualty cases which 
are constantly presenting themselves every 
hour of the day and night, and which often 
call for prompt, energetic, and difficult treat- 
ment. ‘hose who are not familiar with the 
subject can have no idea of the strange variety 
of accidents which come before our notice. 

The house-surgeon may be summoned to 
see some one who has taken poison, or who 
has Jaid violent hands upon himself, some one 
| who has met with an accident in the street, or 
'on the railway, or who has got a “cut head” 
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in a midnight brawl, some child who has fallen 
into the fire, or who has scalded itself in 
attempting to drink out of the tea-kettle. 

I remember once when I was house-surgeon 
@ young man was brought to the hospital by 
his friends with a fish-bone in his throat. He 
was in great pain, and in great alarm. He 
could hardly breathe, and, as he threw himself 
about in agony, it appeared every moment as 
if he were going to be suffocated. Fortunately, 
at the first attempt I succeeded in removing 
the cause of his distress. It was a piece, about 
three-quarters of an inch square, of a bone of 
one of the coarser kinds of flat fish, so it had 
not only a considerable size, but it also pre- 
sented four sharp corners, and it had become 
fixed in the poor fellow’s throat in such a 
manner that it almost closed the entrance to 
the windpipe, while it caused him exquisite 
pain. I shall never forget his delight when it 
was removed. Theeffect was magical. From 
having been in intense suffering and in immi- 
nent danger of life, he was in a moment re- 
stored to ease and comfort and safety. He 
literally danced round me, and, taking me by 
the hand, he shook it warmly and violently in 
token of his gratitude. 


Again: I have been called up in the middle 


of the night to see a poor woman of the lowest 
class who had been brought to the hospital in 
a state of the most profound intoxication; but 
notwithstanding everything that could be done 
for her, the stupor became more and more 
complete, until at the end of an hour she 


had been obtained at an earlier period of the 
case. 

But it is not only casualties and fresh arrivals 
which occasion night-work ina hospital. Some- 
times there occur among the in-patients cases 
of special interest or of a peculiarly critical 
nature, which require close attention by some 
one with more medical knowledge than is pos- 
sessed by the ordinary nurses. In such cases 
it is not unusual for the senior medical students 
to be employed to watch by the bedside of the 
patient. One such occasion is especially im- 
pressed on my memory: an operation which is 
rarely required had been performed, and the 
utmost vigilance was needed to guard against 
serious consequences. 

Several students, of whom I was one, were 
appointed watchers. We were to take it in 
turns to sit beside the patient. Never by night 
or day was she to be left untended, The 
night-watch lasted from twelve o’clock to six, 
and this I had occasionally to take. The house 
surgeon finished his round about ten o'clock, 
and gave his final instructions for the night. 
The nurses who had been on duty during the 
day were succeeded by those who had to sit 
up during the night. The gas was lowered. 
The patients composed themselves to sleep. 
‘The attendants walked upon tiptoe, and spoke 
with bated breath. Gradually every sound 
was hushed, and in the spacious ward there 
was profound silence, broken only by the occa- 
sional tossing of a restless patient, or the low 





died. 

In fact, there is no end to the variety of 
cases to which the resident medical officers | 
have to attend, and that by night as well as | 
by day. And what makes the night-work | 
heavier than it otherwise would be, is the fact | 
that the poor so often postpone bringing their | 
sick to the hospital tilla late hour. During | 
the day they cannot perhaps afford the time 
to leave their work and accompany their sick 
friends; or, while daylight lasts, they are able 
to manage for themselves, and it is only when 
night approaches that they feel the need of 
help; or they go on from hour to hour, hoping 
the malady will get well by itself, and it is 
only when darkness closes in that hope gives 
place to despondency, and they at length 
entertain the idea of applying to the hospital. 
Whatever may be the explanation, certain it 
is that this habit prevails, and that it tends 
not only to the inconvenience of medical men 
by calling on them to do at night what might 
be equally well or much better done by day; 
but it is also prejudicial to the patients them- 
selves, for many lives are undoubtedly lost 
which might have been saved if proper advice 


another who was talking in her sleep. 

The scene which the hospital presented the 
first time that I went to take up my midnight 
watch struck me much. It was in the height 
of summer; the hot and restless day had 
passed into a cool and quiet night. The cloud- 
less sky, which seems to descend so low, and 
the sun, which beats with such relentless 
violence on the streets and alleys of the city, 
had changed into the distant sky of night, deep 
blue, streaked with fleecy clouds, moonlit, and 
set with stars. 
smoke hangs over the great metropolis which 
destroys the clearness of the atmosphere and 
dulls the lustre of the sky, when night comes, 
and chimneys cease to pour forth their murky 
contents, the moon and stars often seem to 
shine forth with peculiar beauty. It was 
against such a brilliant midnight sky that the 
hospital stood forth, half visible in the clear 
moonlight, and half lost in deep shadow, as I 
approached it. There were a few lights in 
some of the windows, but, for the most part, 
the whole appeared to lie in darkness. When 
I entered I found the night porter sitting in 
his great arm-chair, behind a glass screen, 





If during the day a haze of | 








moan of one in pain, or the muttering of | 
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reading the newspaper, and dismissing his 
midnight meal of bread and cheese. I 
passed on through the hall and up the great 
central staircase till I reached the Women’s 
Surgical Ward. Here it was that I was to 
keep my six hours’ watch. The student who 
had been on duty since nine was looking for 
me anxiously. In a few sentences he told me 
the state of the patient, and then he hurried 
off that he might go home to bed. 

My first business was to make myself ac- 
quainted with the condition of the woman who 
was placed under my care, and to ascertain 
that everything was at hand that might be 
wanted on an emergency. Then I had a talk 
with the nurse, first about the patient, and 
then about things in general; and we became 
so friendly that she offered to make me a cup 
of tea, an offer that I was by no means dis- 
posed to decline, for tea is a capital thing in 
the chill hours of night, when one has a long 
watch before one. 

Big Ben had just struck one o’clock. In 
the stillness of night, and with half the win- 
dows in the ward open, we distinctly heard 
his melodious tones as he chimed the four 
quarters and then struck the hour. The last 


| notes had hardly died. away, when I heard a 





| heavy step in the passage. 


I recognised it as 
that of the porter. He passed the ward I 
was in, and I knew he must have gone to the 
house-surgeon’s room. Some urgent case, 
no doubt, had been brought to the hospital, 
and the house-surgeon was required to attend 
to it at once. 

After that there was a frequent sound of 
footsteps passing and repassing the Women’s 
Surgical Ward, and presently the house-sur- 
geon came in and told me the particulars, add- 
ing that he did not feel competent to deal with 
the case, and that, as there was evidently no 
time to be lost, he had sent off at once for Mr. 
B——, naming the principal surgeon. 

Once more there was silence; the sounds of 
coming and going died away, and again my 


| attention was devoted to the woman by whose 


side I sat. 

At the end of about an hour the stir in the 
house was renewed; doors opening and shut- 
ting, footsteps passing hither and thither, and 
voices giving hurried orders. Ere long the 
house-surgeon came to tell me that Mr. B 
had arrived, and that he was going to operate 
atonce. I called the nurse quickly to me, gave 
her precise orders as to how she was to watch 
and what she was to do, telling her at the same 
time that if she had any cause for anxiety, she 
would find mein the Men’s Surgical Ward, which 
was only on the other side of the central stair- 
case. I then hastened away to give what assist- 








ance I could, and to profit as far as possible 
by the instruction which the occasion afforded. 

The scene which I witnessed was a striking 
one. The patient was lying in the corner-bed 
of a long ward, which was full of sufferers who 
had been suddenly awakened out of sleep by 
the unusual disturbance. Mr. B. had just 
returned from a party when he 1éceived the 
summons to the hospital, and had come off at 
once in full evening costume. Around him 
were gathered the house-surgeon and some few 
students who lived in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the hospital, and who had been 
hastily called, and now appeared in all sorts of 
deshabille. As the lights in the ward were 
not sufficient, two of the students leant over 
the bed holding candles, whilst a third brought 
the patient rapidly under the influence of 
chloroform, and then Mr. B. in a few moments 
performed an operation which extricated the 
sufferer from the danger he was in, and put 
him in a fair way of recovery. In a few 
minutes more everything had been done, and 
Mr. B., promising to explain all at his lecture 
on the morrow, wished us good night; and, 
after giving a few additional directions to the 
house-surgeon, left the hospital. He had not 
been in the house half an hour, and in that 
brief space of time he had had the satisfaction 
of saving the life of a fellow-creature. 

This is only what is happening constantly 
in our large hospitals; and it is such incidents 
as these which make the work of a medical 
man so full of real human interest, for he is 
habitually dealing with those questions of 
health and sickness, of life and death, which 
have for man a supreme value and importance. 

As soon as the operation was over I returned 
to my post ; everything had gone on well during 
my brief absence, and nothing further occurred 
to disturb my watch. It was now three 
o’clock. In the stillness of the night, with 
open windows on all sides of me, I could dis- 
tinctly hear the various clocks ring out the 
hour, and I could clearly see that the dawn 
had commenced, and that the coming day had 
already given some token of his approach. To 
the eastward the dome of St. Paul’s began to 
be visible, a graceful outline and an imposing 
mass, which stood forth in grand and solemn 
majesty against the brightening sky beyond. 
To the west, and at a greater distance, were 
the towers of the Houses of Parliament, dimly 
seen in the grey light. ‘To the south was the 
long and lofty span of a railway terminus. Not 
far off were the spires of several churches 
which are among the best specimens of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s handiwork, and nearer 
still were the high roofs of a neighbouring 
theatre and opera-house. These were the most 
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conspicuous objects which met my view as I | morning to gratitude, holiness, and patient, un- 


leant at an open window near the side of my 
patient’s bed and looked forth from the upper 
storey of the hospital, watching the first indi- 
cation of dawn on a beautiful morning inJune. 

But, beneath the levéf of these more pro- 
ment objects was the vast expanse of brick 
chimneys and tiled roofs which characterize the 
small, old, crowded houses that occupy the 
central portions of the metropolis. Gradually, 
as the light increased, I could see more clearly 
the outlines of the larger buildings around me, 
and I could also discern a multitude of details 
which had previously been hidden from sight. 
I could make out the narrow streets and alleys 
and courts, many of which were quite familiar 
to me, for I had often had to visit the sick poor 
of the neighbourhood at their own homes. I 
could therefore picture to myself something of 
the wretchedness and misery and squalor of 
the human beings who were crowded together 
under those dreary roofs. Many a scene that 
I had witnessed of poverty and distress rose up 
before my memory. In one house I fancied I 
saw the working-man out of employment, and 
reduced to extreme want, approaching to star- 
vation, his room destitute of all furniture save 
a heap of shavings which served as a bed for 
the whole family: in another I pictured to 
myself a sick wife lying in a dark corner of 
the room, while her husband and sons are 
busy at work beside her, but have no time to 
give her a cup of cold water or to smooth her 
pillow: in a third a dead child lying in its 
coffin, while the father and mother are going 


these scenes of poverty and woe night had for 





obtrusive exertion for “the evil and the good.” 

All this time the poor woman over whom I 
had been set to watch was sleeping quietly. 
She was not usually of a placid, easy- going 
temperament, and the imminent danger in 
which she lay was unknown to her. She was 
of course aware that the operation she had 
undergone could not but be attended by some 
risk, but of the critical nature of the case, 
which led us to take unusual precautions, she 
was in happy ignorance. So she slept on 
from hour to hour as calmly and as peacefully 
as if she had been in her own cottage home in 
Herefordshire; for she was not a Londoner, 
but, like many of those who find their way 
into the metropolitan hospitals, she had come 
from a distance in order to benefit by the skill 
and experience which a great capital affords. 

The hospital, like the streets and houses 
around jt, now gave some slight signs of life. 
The nurse began to move about and make 
preparations for her morning work, and the 
patients one by one awoke. My night-watch 
was drawing toa close. The church clocks in 
the neighbourhood struck six, and shortly 
afterwards the student who was to take my 
place entered the ward, and I was glad to 
make the best of my way to my lodgings, to 
get such sleep as the broad daylight and the 
varied sounds of the already crowded thorough- 
fare would allow. 

The object of this short sketch has been to 
show the constant and varied interest that 





there is about the business of a hospital—an | 
about their usual employments, and brothers | interest which is almost as vivid by night as 
and sisters are playing around. But over all| it is by day. 


But some one may be inclined to say, “ True, 


some hours drawn her veil, and sleep had| but it carries with it a great deal of hard and 


caused the famished, the broken-hearted, and | harassing work, and it seems that neither the | 
surgeons-in-chief, nor the house-surgeons, nor | 


the bereaved for awhile to forget their troubles. 


Their respite, however, was but of short dura-|the students, can call their time their own. 


tion. 
Already the sun was giving tokens of his ap- 
proach, and the gilded pinnacles of cathedral 
and palace were touched by his rising beams. 
How calm and majestic is the scene, 


“ As on some city’s cheerless night 
The tide of sunrise swells, 
Till tower, and dome, and bridgeway proud 
Are mantled with a golden cloud, 
And to wise hearts this certain hope is given: 
‘No wish that man may raise shall hide the eye of | 
heayen.’” 


haunts of sin and misery, and the pure, bright, 
invigorating approach of day! 
come like a messenger from the land where all 


things are made new, calling us morning by 








| What real work can be done 
What a contrast there is between the crowded | 
/contact with the dark side of human nature? 
This seems to | 





Aready the dawn was far advanced.| At any hour they may be summoned to these 
‘interesting cases,’ and required to take upon | 





themselves the responsibility of dealing with || 


a crisis involving life or death.” 
doubt, it is. But no one has the making of a 
doctor in him who has not some of the 


to sacrifice in some degree his own personal 


|comfort and ease for the benefit of his fellow- 


egress 

And is not this the case, more or less, in all 
| professions and in all departments of life P 
in the world 
without self-sacrifice, and without coming in 


The clergyman is constantly dealing with sin, 
the lawyer is constantly dealing with crime, 
and the medical man is constantly dealing 


And so, no || 


| enthusiasm of humanity,” who is not willing || 
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with disease. The fact is that we are here 
placed in a world which is out of joint, morally 
} and physically, and our unceasing effort is to 
| reduce the evil to the lowest possible point, 
} and to mitigate its results. To this end all 
earnest endeavour is ultimately directed. To 
this end we legislate; to this end we make 


men need so much as virtue and health. 
They may be happy in the most opposite 


‘climates, under the most different governments, 


surrounded by the most varied social con- 
ditions,—but they cannot long be happy with- 
out virtue and without health. If, therefore, 
we may be permitted to follow in some slight 









measure in the steps of our Divine Master,— 
if we may be allowed to minister to some of 
the most pressing wants of our fellow men,— 
if we can cause the lame to walk, the blind to 
see,—if we can put strength in the place of 
weakness, health in the place of sickness, and 
reason in the place of insanity, we may well be 
contented to put up with work which is hard 
and oftentimes harassing. 


war; to this end we study; to this end we 
work; and human exertion is noble just in 
proportion as it tends to this result. When 
Christ would set us the example of a noble life, 
sustained by divine energy and guided by 
divine wisdom, it was as a Preacher and a 
Healer that He came. It was to the two most 
urgent necessities of our nature that He 
| addressed Himself, for there is nothing that 
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SreaTuity, stealthily creeping— 
Where weary ones calmly are sleeping 
Uncurtained except by the skies,— 

He clutches his ill-gotten prize. 
That wealth for which others have toiled ; 
Rich gems and fair fabrics unspoiled ;— 
Then, snake-like, he glides down the stair, 

| With triumphant, self-satisfied air ; 

And yet there’s a look half of fear in his eyes. 






































| Just think of the strange, surprised “ waking ” 
f When day on those sleepers is breaking, | 
And they rise, all-refreshed by their rest, | | 
To find Sorrow has come as their guest, 
For that Wrong has been there in the night | 
And has carried their wealth out of sight, | 
| 








Has stolen away all the gains, 
They had hoarded so long with such pains, 
And has left them each penniless, poor, and deprest. 








Ah, thus my most exquisite treasure, | 
Which yielded each day purest pleasure, 
Was lost in a moment while I 
Was unconscious that robbers were by ; 
I woke from the sweetest of dreams,— 
As the moon with her pale, silvery beams, 
Was fading away in the sky,— 
And found that life’s joyance had gone, 
Never more to come back at my passionate cry! 

















Alas, for the homes in which gladness 
So soon may be turned into sadness ; 
Alas, for the heart, whose best joy 
The rifler’s keen grasp can destroy ! 
But happy, thrice happy, is he, 
Though lowly his station may be, 
Whose treasure, whose wealth, and whose love, 
Is laid up securely above, 

Whzere thieves never come, nor earth’s loss: s anny. 

NET A LEIGH. 
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THE DECADENCE OF GENIUS. 


Genius, I suppose, might be correctly defined 
as the creative power, as distinguished from 
the mere power of combination, which is rather 
the result of talent. But such a definition 
requires limitation, or at least explanation, for 
it cannot be denied that a man of mere skill 
or talent without genius would be capable of 
producing a composition (which in a certain 
sense might be called a creation), if tried in the 
particular branch of study with which prac- 
tice and natural aptitude had made him con- 
versant. 

The musician, if he were pressed to it, might 
write a song or an opera, and the painter pro- 
duce an original picture, without either of 
them possessing genius in their respective 
lines; and so with other branches of art. And 
on the other hand, the man of real genius 
could not, however great his originality of 
mind (generally speaking), produce anything 
which was not composed of previously existing 
and previously known materials. Every creation 
by man is only a combination of known mate- 
rials, so disposed as to make a whole. The very 
chimera itself was mpooe \ewy orOev de Cpaxwy 


—a lion in front and a serpent behind. The| influence of rules, yet as his compositions are 
question then is either, What sort of composi-| not made by rule, they will always be more 
tions deservethe nameof creations? or Whatsort| open to outward censure than the composi- 


of creations deserve the name of originality, and | 
are stamped with the seal of genius? I answer, | 
Living as distinguished from dead productions ; | 
productions which are pervaded with the whole | 
weight of a mind which is either naturally | 
powerfulor is rendered powerful in the particular | 
subject-matter which it handles by being con- 
centrated on that subject-matter through the 
attractive and impelling influence of some one 
predominating gift, whether it be the gift of 
music, painting, sculpture, or history. 

Furthermore the productions of genius may, 
so far, be called creations par excellence, be- 
cause though they must, generally speaking, 
consist only of a combination of already exist- 
ing materials, yet it is not by any mental pro- 
cess of combination that such productions are 
brought forth. Works of mere skill or talent 
may be produced by men possessed of these 
qualities through the study of rules and the 
judicious application of those rules; but such 
a process could not produce a work of genius ; 
it might, e. g.. among novelists produce a 
James, but it could not produce a Scott; 
among poets it might make a Pope, or some- 
thing like him, but it could not make a Milton; 
among dramatists it might produce a Sheridan, 
but not a Shakespere ; among orators a Peel, 
but not a Fox, 





The productions of genius come whole and 
complete from the brain of their authors, just 
as Minerva, armed in full panoply, leaped from 
Jupiter’s head. Genius throws aside rules, 
because she does not need them, because she 
soars above them. I do not, however, mean 
to affirm that the study of rules is unnecessary 
to the formation and development of genius,— 
far from it. I only maintain that it is not by 
rules that true creations of genius are formed. 
If it be allowable to use such a comparison, I 
should say that rules perform the same office 
in forming genius that the law performs in 
forming a Christian. It can prepare a man to 





receive life, but it cannot put life into him; and 
you could no more make a Christian by an out- 
ward conformity to the precepts of the gospel, 
than you could make a man by combining to- 
gether the chemical ingredients, the earths 
and gases which go to the formation of a body. 
So it is with genius, and therefore (like Schil- 
ler’s Pegasus) she will not work in harness; 
and thence it comes that, though a man of 
genius, if he be wise, will not, even in his 
highest flights, entirely spurn the controlling 








tions of mere skilful and accomplished book- 
makers. The more so because, as the whole 
spirit of the man enters into the creations of 
his brain, so as to render them a sort of mirror 
of his mind, the defects as well as the excel- 
lences of that mind must pervade his com- 
positions. 

But I must pass on to the other part—the 
“Decadence of Genius,” to which, however, 
what I have already said is not irrelevant. 

First let me define what I mean by deca- 
dence of genius, or rather, what is the exact 
point which I intend to prove, if not for a cer- 
tainty at least as a probability. It is this, that 
there is in genius a principle of decay, or 
rather of death, not necessarily dependent on 
the decay or death of other powers. In sup- 
port of this I will first give the argument from 
analogy, which, if it do not prove to a certainty 
at least suggests an a priori probability in its 
favour. It would seem as if a principle of 
death and decay (independent of circumstances) 
has resided in every part of the creation ever 
since the fall, a principle which is sooner deve- 
loped in proportion as the principle of life 
becomes (I do not say stronger but) more 
developed. 

It would take too long, however, to go through 
the whole of nature for examples of the prevalence 
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of this law. I shall confine myself to man, not 
in his aggregate but in his individual capacity. 
There is in each of the human powers a sepa- 
rate and independent principle of decay and 
death. There is the decay of the body, and 
the decay of the mind, and though the latter 
of these must somewhat depend on the former, 
they do not necessarily proceed pari passu. 
The mind often wears out sooner than the 
body, and vice versa. 

Then as to the different powers of the mind, 
their decay is generally independent cf one 
another. The memory commonly declines be- 
fore the judgment. Indeed one function of the 
memory, i. e., the power of learning by heart, 
seems to decline as soon as we emerge into 
manhood. The reason for this probably is that 


philosophical productions, a man may compose 
some of his most powerful and original works 
long after he has lost the creative power, and 
in this case it is only his intimate friends who 
can know how the case really stands, who can 
be aware that he is only retailing ideas which 
have been long ago matured in his mind. But 
in spite of these obstacles I think I shall be 
able to give a few instances of the manifest 
decadence of genius. 


who, after writing much at one time of their 
lives, became, in the latter part of them, silent, 
or nearly so, as, e.g., Campbell, Rogers, Moore, 
and Wordsworth. Of course, in the case of 
some of these, it might be suggested that there 
was a general decay of intellect, but I think 





memory is earlier called into activity than | 
judgment. Those who have much to do with | 
young children know how easy it is to make 
them learn anything by rote, and how | 
paratively difficult to make them use their 

judgment in understanding the meaning of it. | 

But to return to my subject. Not only is 
there a principle of decay in the different in- 
tellectual and bodily powers, but the same 
principle seems to exist also in the moral 
powers. At all events, one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest authority in ethics thought so, 
for in his description of the three ages of man, 
he represents a moral deterioration as taking 
place in the man who has arrived at old age. 

Of course he spoke only of the natural man, 
but the fact that a true Christian is exempted | 
from this deterioration does not at all disprove 
the truth of our position, for in this latter case 
a new element is introduced into human nature, 
i.e., the principle of eternal life. Now all these 
and many other instances of an inherent prin- 
ciple of decay rinning through the creation, 
would lead us to infer the d@ priori probability 
of that same principle existing in the creative 
power which we call genius. We will see how 
far this inference is confirmed by fact. 

It is a matter not so easy to be proved in 
this case as in the case of other mental powers, 
because genius is more irregular than other 
gifts in respect of the time at which it mani- 
fests itself. It sometimes is not developed or 








perfected (before the world at least) till late in 
life. One of the Herschels did not come von 
as an astronomer till about the age of fifty ; | 
Young wrote his “ Night Thoughts” and Ju- | 
venal his “Satires” in old age, or at least | 
when past their prime. Besides, long inter- | 
vals often occur between the productions of a 
man of genius ; so that death frequently inter- 
venes before we can judge whether a man’s 
genius has declined, or whether it has reached 
its highest pinnacle. Moreover, in the case of 


the period at which they became silent was too 
long, and began too early, to warrant such a 
supposition. These instances afford merely a 
negative, but yet I think a strong proof of the 


decadence of genius; for when a man who has | 


been long accustomed to speak to the world 
becomes silent, one may reasonably suppose 
that he has nothing more to say which is 
worth saying. 

But now for positive proofs of decadence in 
genius. I quote first Sir Walter Scott, as a 
novelist. I will not cite his last three or four 
novels, for at the time he wrote them it has 
been at least suspected that his whole mind 
was failing. But as soon as he wrote in his own 
name, his novels (if I recollect rightly) began to 
deteriorate. Of one of these his reviewer said, 


“We wish that any other author would write | 


as well, and that Sir W. would take the trou- 
ble to write better.” 


for some of his best novels bear the mark of 


being written carelessly. Nor could such a | 


deterioration arise from his anxiety on account 
of pecuniary embarrassments, for such anxiety 
has rather a tendency to sharpen than to 
blunt the powers of creation. 

Bulwer’s later novels, I think, are inferior 
to his earlier ones, if we except “My Novel,” 
which, having never read through, I 
pronounce an opinion upon. 

One of Tennyson’s latter poems, “ Enoch 
Arden,” shows, I think, great deterioration. 
“ Maud,” which preceded it, is inferior to “In 
Memoriam” and the “ Princess.” The “ Idylis 
of the King” have been highly spoken of, and 
of those which I have read some appear to 
| Possess merit. But even if we suppose, in his 
‘case and that of Bulwer, that there was one 
work which manifested more of the old fire of 


First, we have examples of several poets 


But want of taking | 
trouble was not the cause of his deterioration, | 


cannot | 





genius, that does not disprove the probability | 


of its being nevertheless on the wain; a candle 
generally flares up brightly before it sinks in 
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the socket, and just before death the vital 
power, which is about to become extinct, gene- 
rally makes one expiring effort to re-assert its 
strength. It may be said indeed that Tenny- 
son’s, and perhaps also Bulwer’s failures may 
have in part arisen from their choosing sub- 
jects unsuited to their genius, e.g., “ Enoch 
Arden” is a kind of tale more suited to the 


genius of Crabbe than that of Tennyson ;— | 


the “Caxtons” is written in the style of 
Sterne; but perhaps this very error in the 
choice of subjects may have arisen from the 
feeling that their creative power was declining, 
that the 


“*Glow which lit their spirit once 
Was flickering faint and low ;”’ 


and in the desperate effort to rekindle it they 
sought for new ground on which to work. 
Milton’s “ Paradise Regained” is a strong 
instance of falling off after “ Paradise Lost.” 
Some have thought that Milton was cramped 
by the solemnity of his subject, but the 
manner in which the most awful topics are 
handled in “ Paradise Lost” manifestly dis- 
proves this. ‘lhe later writings of Dickens and 
Thackeray both show proofs of decadence, as 
far as I can learn from general report. Keble 
never wrote anything very good after the 
“Christian Year.” Currer Bell never wrote 
anything equal to “Jane Eyre,” which was 
her first work. For further instances I must 
leave you to draw on your own recollection. 
Now as to the causes of the decadence 
of genius. I confess myself unable ’to say 
much on this point. The chief cause I can 
assign is, what I have already assigned 
as an @ priori proof of the existence of the 
fact, i.e., that a separate principle of decay 
and death seems to be implanted in every- 
thing which can in any sense be said to} 
have life. But I would suggest one idea, which 
I give out merely as a conjecture, not as an 
established truth. May not the death of genius 
arise, not from the destruction of those powers | 
which are necessary to its existence, but from | 
the fact (if it be a fact) that the seeds of the| 
future creations of genius are sown early in a 
man’s mind, and are afterwards to be developed 
by education, experience, and probably also by 
suffering ; and that when these seeds, which 
are limited in number, have come to an end, 
the man can create nothing more, though his 
powers are not impaired. The mill may be 
in good repair, but there may be nothing more 
to grind. Were it not so, why are some 
authors men of only one book; why does it 
sometimes happen that one of a man’s works 
is so immeasurably superior to every other 
he produces that we cannot even compare 





| them with it? Do his powers all at once rise 
| to their highest pitch, and then decline in the 
| Space of perhaps a few months P Why, again, 
| 18 it that you see such a peculiarity in the face 
and manner of an embryo genius? A merely 
| clever child has a vivacious expression of coun- 
tenance, but the young genius has a dreamy 
| eye, in which there seems to lie a world of un- 
awakened thought; it would seem as if the 
' outlines of his future creations passed before 
| him like gigantic shadows, and I am sure they 
/do. The conclusions which these facts lead 
me to I merely throw out as suggestions. 

But if I cannot satisfactorily account for the 
necessary and inevitable decadence of genius, 
| I can easily account for its premature or acci- 
| dental decadence. The system of developing 
young minds by hot pressure must be in- 
|jurious to genius, because it brings it into 
bloom before its time. Instead of constantly 
flattering youths who show evidences of 
|promise, and urging them to put forth all 
|their creative powers, we should endeavour 
| moderately to suppress those powers and sub- 
mit them (both in the case of ourselves and 
those who are committed to our care) to the 
‘drudgery of rules. The old-fashioned piece of 
advice to youths, “If a very bright idea occurs 
to you, strike it out,” was perhaps founded on 
/& recognition of the danger of the opposite 
'mode of treatment. There is, indeed, a danger 
‘on both sides, for a youthful genius is a 
| singular mixture of diffidence and presump- 
| tion, and must be dealt with accordingly. 
Severe criticism has broken the heart of some 
| geniuses, and, for aught we know, over work 
or want of sympathy may have nipped other 
| geniuses in the bud, leaving nothing but the 
eccentricity and excitability of genius, its at- 
tendant evils, without the riches which com- 
pensate for these evils. But as regards the 
other danger, the danger of spoiling genius 
before it is ripe, I cannot but say that this 
is a danger to which Young Men’s Institutes 
are particularly liable. I am not speaking as 
an enemy to them, I am merely pointing out 
the faults which they may have a tendency 
to foster. At all events, in addressing such 
associations publicly, we should be careful not 
to praise the young men beyond their desert, an 
error which is not always as carefully avoided 
as it should be. I have heard them praised ad 
nauseam for speeches which deserved very 
little commendation. Now is not this enough 
to spoil, or at least injure, most young men? 
Let us, if we have to deal with youthful genius, 
be careful merely to give it fair play, neither 
encouraging nor suppressing it too much, and 
then it will spring up of itself, bearing both 
flower and fruit. EDWARD W. WHATELY. 
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FEATHERED ARROWS ; 


OR, 


TRUTHS WINGED BY 


FANCIES. 


Firta Fuient. 


You meet a man one day who is greatly de- 
| pressed about his religious state. “ Well,’ he 
| says, “I can’t believe, I can’t love, I can’t 
| make myself happy in God.” You can’t! and 
does it disappoint you to learn that? did you 
| ever think you could? I go out into the fields 
| of a friend of mine, who is a farmer, and I find 
| him standing by one field which is lying be- 
| neath the stubble of a former harvest. But 
the farmer is bewailing piteously : “I can’t get 
| this corn up, I can’t get it into the ear, I can’t 
| make the harvest.” Was ever farmer so mad 
as to expect he could? For they who cultivate 
the ground do well enough understand that he 
who would reap must first sow, and that even 
after sowing the increase only comes from 
God. Take care that you are not standing 
| with idle complaints beside a heart which has 
neither been tilled nor sowed in accordance 
with the Gospel of Christ. 





ject of his life in this world would be without 
sorrow? Nay, the man who on his death-bed | 
could remember no sorrow could scarcely think | 
of God as loving and faithful. Through much | 
tribulation must we enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. But what if a man should find the 
gate of tribulation closed upon him? If a 
precious stone were left with the lapidary to 
be cut and polished, and if after many days of 
lying in his drawer the lapidary should say 
to the stone, “Thou art finished,’ might not 
the stone reply, “ But I have not yet felt the 
touch of a tool”? Nor is it possible for us to 
be cut and polished without the keen edge and 
hard wheel of trial. 

“Tt never rains but it pours.” Indeed! 
Well, I don’t know what part of the country 
you come from, but wherever I have been I 
have found that more than half the days of the 


But such an one may ask, ‘“‘ What then am |year were more or less bright and sunny, and 


| Itodo?” Hear another parable. There was | 
| @ man employed in a mercantile house in| 
London, who had matters of great trust com- | 
| mitted to his care. But he absconded suddenly, | 
| and turned up in America with ten thousand | 
pounds of stolen money. On the interest of 
| this money he began to live in comfort and 
| elegance. But one day he was seized with 
remorse. And now what to do? Shall he 
content himself with writing to his former 
employers to declare his penitence and to ask 
_ their forgiveness? Would they not say, “If, 
| indeed, you are penitent and desire our pardon, 
| restore that which you have taken.” And 
would it not be evident that no such feeling as | 
sorrow for the commission of a sin could exist | 
in the heart which was still given up to its 
steady and purposed commission. The man 
could not at the same time grieve that he had | 
stolen the money and yet continue to steal it. | 
Therefore the very first act of his penitence 
must be to restore that which he has taken. 
When that is done, and not till then, can he 
expect forgiveness from his employers. 

And it may be you are seeking forgiveness 
without having first brought back that yourself | 
which you have stolen so long from God, and 
with all your power of will laid it at His feet. 








Who that understands himself and the ob- 


when it rained it usually rained so softly that 
the drops could not hurt the tenderest flower 
God makes. Occasionally it has powred, but 
only very occasionally. 

And if you look at your life will you find it 
otherwise? Has it always poured on you when 
it rained? You remember when the children 
had the scarlet-fever how kind some persons 
were to you, and you yourself had good health 
to go through and to bring the little ones all 
right again. Was it pouring then? And you 
remember in that hard season how the only 
things you had to forego were some things 
you could forego. You had bread enough, and 
to spare. Was it pouring then? ‘The fact is, 
if you look at your life you will generally find 
that there is more sunshine than shade, and 
that when God does send the rain to make 
you fruitful, it is soft rain that can be borne, 
and not a merciless rain which cannot be borne. 


It is fabled that there is a species of the 
cactus which blossoms only once in a hundred 
years. We in our efforts are often like a man 
who would plant such a cactus in his conserva- 
tory. And he watches it, going in and out, 
for many years; and at last he dies. His son 
succeeds to the inheritance, and often passing 
through the flowers he notices the old cactus 
in its time-stained pot. He also dies in a 
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good age, and his daughter dwells in his house. 
She likewise advances in years; and one day, 
leaning on her daughter’s arm, she enters the 
conservatory, and there is the cactus in blos- 
som at last. ‘“ See,” she cries, “it has opened 
without our knowing it. Thy great-grand- 
father, child, it was who set it there. And he 
is in his grave nearly a century, but it only 
blossoms to-day.” 

So many a good man is in his grave a 
century before his effort for God flowers out. 


Some men never get beyond fearing and 
| doubting all their lives. When the right foot 
| is already stepping down into Jordan, the left 
| foot is still in the slough of despond. 


I scarcely know anything in the world so 


| intensely and drearily sad as the picture of an 
| old successful worldling. He has wrought and 


struggled hard, and has gained the prize for 


| which he toiled. Yon noble mansion is his 
| residence ; all that luxury can desire or wealth 
| can procure is gathered in its brilliant cham- 
| bers. Around are the gardens and parks rich 


in artistic beauty, and richer still in natural 
grace. The whole domain is a paradise—the 


| paradise he saw in vision as a boy, and to 
| which as a man he pursued his steady way. 
| And now the paradise is all his own; the 
| dream of his life is his in hard reality. 


It is a summer evening. He comes forth 
to walk, propping his tottering frame with a 
staff. Before him stretch his gardens; beyond 
is the lake with its drooping trees and its 
gliding swans. The air is heavy with the 


| aroma of flowers, and musical with the voice 
| of a thousand birds. And over all lies the 


glowing radiance of the westering sun. He 
stands to gaze. Slowly the dim and rheumy 
eye travels from object to object. But the 
swing and bound of life are gone; he cannot 


| enjoy; he is weary and unsatisfied. Deep in 
| his breast the nameless hunger yearns; he 
| wants a something more, though he knows 
| not what. 


For the ardour of pursuit may create for 
a while an enjoyment from earthly things; 
but when that is over, and the dust of life is 
laid, and the battle of life is done, we stand 
again, immortal beings, without that faith and 
love which alone can fill our immortality. 


Let me present to your imagination some 
grim castle of the Middle Ages, surrounded 
with great walls and bastions of stone, and 
rising aloft on the summit of an impregnable 
rock, whose sheer sides defy the approach of 
any intruder. And in this castle dwells a 
prince who has hosts of enemies. . Many, 





many times do they assail him in his strong- 
hold, but he with his little troop is ever able 
to repulse their attacks. At last, weary of 
continued failure, his enemies retire, and leave 
him to enjoy peace. 

Then one bright summer evening, when the 
sun is going down, the prince says, “I have 
been long enough shut up within these walls, 
and now this pleasant evening I shall take a 
walk down the forest, and hear the blackbird 
and the thrush among the leaves.” So the | 
drawbridge is lowered, and down the steep 
path that leads to the castle he descends into 
the forest. And his heart beats high with joy | 
at moving again amid the beauties of nature. | 
He roams along the river, he listens to its | 
music, he forgets that the night is sinking | 
upon him, and that he is far from his castle. 
Suddenly he is surrounded by a troop of his 
enemies, and made prisoner. | 

Need I apply this parable? David speaks 
of God as his fortress. Abiding in God we 
may defy all our enemies. But if anything 
induce us to come out from God, be assured 
that all our strength is left behind, and we fall 
an easy prey to the weakest assailant. 


“Alas!” some one says sadly, “my piety 
is not now what it once was; it is not what it 
might be. I enter into all the spirit of the 
poet’s lines : 


‘The peaceful hours I once enjoyed, 
How sweet their memory still ; 
But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill.’ 


Alas! alas, for these hours! ” 

Are not such expressions as these the lan- 
guage of many a heart, as it looks back toa 
bright morning of love and faith which it now | 
realizes no more? The experience is common, 
and it befits us each to ask what is the cause 
of the experience. It is NEGLECT which does 
1b. 

In the early summer time we filled some 
wooden boxes with earth, and sowed migno- 
nette seed. The boxes were placed on the 
garden walk till the flowers should blossom. 
For a time nothing could come on better than 
did the mignonette. The whole surface was 
covered with the little plants looking fresh 
and green. Days went by, and suddenly we 
were surprised to discover the mignonette 
yellow, burnt, and dead. We had forgotten to 
water it, and it had no source in the boxes 
from which to draw. Neglect is what kills 
our souls. They, too, are exposed to a hot 
sun, and they too need constant waterings. 
In no department is systematic attention so 
necessary as in spiritual culture. And if you 
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think that by leaving things to take their | beside their wasted fields in the morning, the 
chance your soul will be in health, you will at | inhabitants marked the desolation which that 
last find your sad mistake, Constant prayer— | one hour, like a destroying angel flying across 
constant prayer! , Closet prayer, and family | the land, had wrought on every side. Many 
prayer,and public prayer, and whispered prayer, |who had been rich the evening before were 
and unwhispered prayer, and prayer at all|now ruined; and property to the value of not 
times and in all places—this, and this alone,|less than three millions of francs had been 
will do. “ Pray without ceasing!” destroyed. Women and children wept, for they 
saw the strong men weeping those tears which 
Thanks to the gospel of Jesus Christ, the}men only can weep; and gathered in little 
world in which we live to-day is a new world. | groups they looked with despairing eyes upon 
Without that gospel it might in some senses | the blighted scene. 
have been a new world, but now it is a new And thus lie all our fortunes in the hand of 
world in the gospel’s own sense. If it were| that God whom only we should trust. In the 
possible to flash once more the long-forgotten | experience of His love alone shall we find those | 
life into one of those mouldering mummies in| riches which are not uncertain, which never 
our museums, and to lead him forth through | take to themselves wings and flee away. 


London, with what a series of surprises would 
he be met! And when the first amazements| ‘The more convenient season” is the great 





| caused by railway and telegraph were at an|ignis fatuus of the soul. It is quite a common 
| end, you can imagine him being struck with|thing for men religiously impressed to make 
| the number and variety of our public buildings. | resolutions, not for the present, but for the 


“Are all these temples?” he asks. “ Nay,|future. As if the impressions they now feel 


| yonder is a hospital for receiving the poor|were things that could be beckoned back at 
| when they are sick.’ Anon he points to|any moment, or laid by in a drawer for future 


| | another building. 


“That is a home for the|leisure. We know absolutely nothing of our 


|| aged who can work no longer.” Another | future thoughts or feelings or states of mind. 
| building attracts his eye. “That is an asylum /It is as if a traveller, passing through a land | 

| for orphans.” In wonder he exclaims, “We | quite unknown to him, should say within him- || 

| had none of these things in old Egypt.” »|self: To-night I shali camp by a pleasant 


And we, who behold to-day the partial suc-|stream, and to-morrow night in some grove at 
cess of the gospel in the gentleness and con-/the foot of a hill, and the third night I shall 


| sideration it has produced among men, would | meet some village, and see the face of. man. 


ourselves be no less amazed if shaken up from|And while he thus plans, he knows not if 


| our dusty graves in ages to come, to behold|there be stream, or grove, or village. If you 
| the spirit of gospel love binding together the|are counting on favourable circumstances 
| tribes of earth in one vast brotherhood, when} under which to commence religion, or even on 
| that which is now but a paly dawn shall have|the possession of a desire after God in any 

deepened into the golden day. period of the future, you are acting in the 


same way as this foolish traveller; or as the 
“ Charge them that are rich in this world,” | sailors who would say, while the wind was 


| says the apostle, “that they trust not in un-/| blowing fair, “Let us furl the sails, let us lie 
| certain riches.” This solemn truth and lesson, | about the decks to-day, and take our ease; to- 








to which men are generally so blind, was not| morrow we shall go forward,” when no man 
long since proclaimed so loud in one of the| could say if the wind should hold till to-mor- 


| districts of France that none could escape|row, or that the opportunity then lost could 
| hearing it. The spring and early summer had_| ever be recalled. 


been all that heart could wish, and already the 

proprietors, looking down their vineyards, saw| Life is a probation for eternity, and in life 
the promise of a vintage which bade fair to| we assume those characters which we shall 
exceed even their expectations and the actual| wear for ever. And it may perhaps be asserted 
realizations of previous years. Glad and gay | that life in this world is not prolonged a great 
through that wide province they watched the! while after the character has taken its decided 
setting sun one balmy evening, and fearing | direction. In the breast of every man there | 
nothing in town and village and hamlet, all/is something of evil and something of good, || 
resigned themselves to sleep. But, oh, how| and these two natures war against each other || 
changed the scene on which the morning sun till one overcomes. And the human body | 
looked down! Through the silent seasons of enclosing the battle-ground of the heart is the | 
that night there came, undreamed of, one’ theatre of this conflict, and the scene of this | 
short hour of biting frost. And standing victory. As if a man should take two furious 
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falcons, and wishing to see which could slay | rushes towards him and earnestly warns him 

the other, should shut them together in a cage. | of his danger. Harshness! Harshness to tell 

Now one must be victor; but when at last him the solemn truth that he is on the verge 

the. fluttering bird drops on the floor of the) of death, and to save him by telling him this ! 
| eage beneath the strokes of his antagonist, | 

the. cage door is opened, the living bird, God has set the white marble statue of His 

is removed, and the cage is laid aside. To mercy on the black pedestal of our guilt. 

such a use is our physical nature put, in the} ona 

decision of our eternal state. | Jt is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
p |but how few ever find it out. And all the 

“ Dear me, how particular you are! Why | madness and misery of the world exist because 
I do it every day, and am none the worse.” | the opposite axiom is the rule of life—it is 
Thus speaks many a one who bears the name more blessed to receive than to give. Do men 
of Christian when warned or expostulated with | ever think of asking, Can I possibly be on the 
respecting some form of worldliness indulged wrong track? Does a successful man ever say 
in. He can go to the theatre, he can go to) within himself, I have spent a life of getting 
the ball-room, he can mix in the frivolities of and gaining, and I am none the happier after 
fashion, he can do this or that in his business, all? for all his life he has been toiling up 
and he never finds his piety any the worse. the summits of his ambition to some distant 








I should be very nervous if I were to discover 
that I had such a robust piety. 


| 
| 
What if a wallflower tossing about on the | 


point of happiness, and lo, all his life the door |, 


of happiness has been at his side. To him who 
enters on the philosophy of Jesus, existence 





wind were to look through the glass of a con-| becomes a new thing. To pass from the life 
servatory at some rich azalea, and were to for self into the life for others is to find the 
say: “ Why is it you take such care of your-| sweet oasis in the midst of the dreary desert. 
self in there? Look at me, I am not afraid of Our fancy can picture the joy of that traveller 














sharp winds and frosts, nor do I need to keep 
myself always in the warmth.” But the azalea’ 
replies: “ Yes, but you are only a wallflower, 
and I am an azalea.’ If I were only a wall- 
flower, I could endure as much as you.” 
Depend on it, hardihood is no proof of the | 
excellence of piety. If it were more tender it | 
would be purer and nobler, and liker to that 
of Christ. 





We should act in making our sermons as | 
we see God act in nature. First of all, He lays | 
the ribs of the earth, spreads out her conti- 
| nents, and piles her mountains. Then He lays 
His green over all, and begins to ornament. 
And what an ornamentation! Trees of every 
form and flowers of every hue, and birds and 
insects to lend to all the thrill of life. Thus 
we want in our sermons something like a foun- 
dation with the continents and mountains of 
truth. But on these let us have the trees and 
the flowers, and all that can make truth 
charming and attractive. 


Some men seem to think that the gospel is 
| a very harsh and cross thing when it so 
plainly warns them of the doom of sin. But 
Jesus came not to condemn the world, He 
came to save it. | 

I see there a blind man walking that narrow | 
path which hangs over the precipitous side of | 
the mountain. He is approaching the brink 
now; a few steps more and he bounds a 
mangled mass from cliff to cliff. But one 





who, jaded with his march over the burning 
sand, and a prey for long hours to terrible 
thirst, finds at last that desert island where 
rise the tall palms green and feathery to the 


sky, and soft lawns of exquisite beauty slope to 


a lake of crystal, wherein the flowers that deck 
the margin are imaged all day long. And such 
is his bliss who from the bare, hot desert of 


self-seeking and self-pleasing, steps suddenly 


| into the paradise of love. 





Men do not know enough to know that God 
is teaching them. I sit down with my little 
child on my knee to teach it the alphabet, but 
it never recognises that I am teaching it at all. 
We go over the letters with the pictures; we 
see that A was an archer that shot at a frog, 
and so on. And it is only amusement, and 
the farthest thing from the child’s thought is 
that it is gaining knowledge, or the idea in its 
father’s mind which connects this substratum 
with all the edifices which will hereafter be 
built upon it. This is the way in which God 
does much of our teaching. We go about the 
world and see it and admire its pictures, and 
busy ourselves with the occupations it pre- 
sents. But there are very few men who see 


what God is meaning when He opens before us 

this picture-alphabet, or who apprehend that 
He is thus conveying to us the rudiments of 
an education which will expand on us here- 
after; that He is giving us the elements of 
those great principles which underlie the uni- 
verse of things and the very nature of God. 
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In the old fable we read that Narcissus,|the tall shaft of ripe corn into which it will 
| happening one day to see himself in the| yet change. 
' smooth mirror of a woodland fountain, be-| For the sake of the future he bears with the 
came so enamoured of himself that he/| present; for the sake of the perfect he bears 
died in despair because he could not get at/|with the imperfect. And indeed it is only 
himself. |patience with imperfection that secures per- 
And the story has a Christian moral. Many | fection in any way whatever. 
men are so far gone in self-love that the pas- 
sion is consuming and will at last destroy! “The sting of death is sin,” writes the 
them. | apostle, and what a solemn truth does he here 
assert. For without sin death would have 
There can be no truth more important than /little, if any, power. The alienation of our 
this, that Christ is the representative of every | hearts from God alone causes us to look on 
Christian, and that God sees the Christian, not | death with doubt and dread. Thus the king- 
as he now is, weak and imperfect, but pure and | dom of death is a lesser kingdom, and exists 
perfect as he will be, and as he is even now in | under the protection of sin. I see death go 
his perfect Head. The soul who sincerely de- | down the world as king of terrors, with all his 








to be already what Christ is. Nor is there | which lends him this retinue. It is sin which 
anything absurd and out-of-the-way in this | supplies him with the black pageantry of his 
teaching. 


|| is early summer, and the sprouting corn covers sounding trump of doom, which most of all 
|| the land with its hue of gentle green. One| things men dread to hear. It was sin which 
|| says to him as he stands gazing complacently | first made him!king of terrors, which placed the 
| on his advancing crops, “ What is the good crown upon his head, and put the sceptre in 
of all this? Why are your fields lying there | his hand. For death has no strength or power 

useless?” The good man is puzzled at the | in himself alone, but derives all from his dread 

question; for it never struck him before that jally. And as death has derived his strength 

his fields are useless at present. And for|from sin in the past, so in the future will he 
| many months they will do him no good, but|share his weakness. For when sin is over- 
| he is looking forward to the harvest, and he| thrown, death will fall with it—fall to rise 
| sees in every sprouting blade not itself, but | no more. WADE ROBINSON. 


PRAYER FOR PEACE. 


O pEacerut Saviour, may Thy suff’rings plead Pour down again, as once at Pentecost, 
| E’en now for suffering Europe, for her need O gentle Christ, o’er all that warring host 
This day is great and terrible indeed. ' The gifts of Thy meek Dove, the Holy Ghost. 


O gentle Christ, behold her summer skies | Conquer the hearts of rulers ; let them be 
| Darkened with war-clouds, rent with piteous cries _| Rivals to learn Thy gospel's charity, 
| Of broken hearts and dying agonies. | And Thy longsuffering humility. 


Golden her fields of harvest richly stand, |O teach them speedy wisdom to release 


| And purple are her vineyards through the land— ' Their lands from war, Thou gentle Prince of Peace, 
Ripened by mercy of God’s bounteous hand. That all this sickening slaughter soon may cease. 
| 
| But harvest-field and vintage are forlorn , Comfort the lonely hearts of all who send 
| From silent silvery eve to glowing morn— | To battle, husband, brother, son, or friend, 
And home, and home’s sweet toils are all forsworn. | Assuring them Thy presence to defend. 
And desolate are mother, sister, wife : "| And fix upon Thy cross all dying eyes, 
O peaceful Saviour, stay this woeful strife— | Whereon, amidst Thy dying agonies, 
This awful waste of precious human life. | Thou spak’st forgiveness to Thy enemies. 
Come down into her midst, O gentle Lord, | And teach all peoples, and all kings, the ways 
And through the strife and tumult let Thy word Of Thy new kingdom, that Thy love and praise, 
Of peace and love in every heart be heard. ore perfect peace, may fill up all our days. 


A. 


sires to be like Christ is accounted by God dark retinue of doubts and fears, and it is sin | 


| grim state, which chills and awes the heart of | 
I see the farmer go out along his fields. It|man. It is sin which sends before him that | 
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YOUR OWN HOUSE. 
AN ADDRESS TO WORKING MEN. 


Far above the Almshouse, which you owe to|in full, as on a meek escutcheon, expository of 
others; or the Poor-house, which the law pro- the initials aforesaid, the Christian and surname 
vides; or the School-house, which a parent or of the free and independent elector that occu- 
the parish furnishes ; or the Outhouse, signifi-| pied, as well as owned, the freehold, Small 
cant of the infamy or famine that lodged there, | the bedrooms were, but then there were three 
rises in meek, yet fairly conscious dignity, the of them, thereby obviating the necessity of 
little manikin chimney of “ Your Own House.” | that indelicate gregation of the sexes which 
Its white wreath of smoke struts complacently,|so often impairs the moral sense by its tres- 
perhaps rather conceitedly, up the crooked pass upon the modest. It is no business of 
cone of brickwork, clear and bright in spite of ours what that thriving pig cost, rearing in the 
the dirty soot in its way, like a good man picking stye there; “It ‘Il be a beauty come Christ- 
his path upwards, and retaining his integrity | mas,” they say, and so he ought to be, if 








in the midst of an evil, gainsaying generation. | there’s a grain of gratitude left in his trough, 
“Your own?” Yes, your very own—every |for whoever comes short at meal times, the 
inch your own—building, fixtures, plot of free- | poor grunter always gets his share. There at 
hold, and all. You have “the deeds” in the | the garden front, in the long summer evenings, 
tiny tin box up-stairs, under the bed, and its that never seem too long for their merry appe- 
being there helps you to sleep all the sounder, | tites for fun in anything, the mother and bairns 
without dread of being disturbed on rent days. | sit together, the lasses sewing, and the lads 
It is a good four-roomed tenement of solid ruddy | digging and pruning, and the good man, whose 
brick, not reddened, like the vanity that puts} work for the day is over, sits half in and half 
a face on its folly with artificial rouge, but|out of the doorway, as if he were equally at | 
blushing its native hue of health and vigour, |ease with himself and all mankind whether at 
as if it could hold its own in all weathers. home or abroad, and may be, an absent medi- 
To begin with the roof; the tiles are laid in tative pipe in his mouth, which he often smokes 
straight and orderly layers, each affectionately on without the smoke long after the tobacco 
overlapping its neighbour, and, like a mutual was whiffed out, clearly indicating it was no 
benefit society, helping one another to keep such “idle weed” that whiled away his even- | 
out the cold and wet, and that so effectually ings at home—not it. The man was happy, 
that the whole house sleeps warm and cosy not from the narcotine, but from the sensations 
under their dry but solid ministry. A couple quickened in the charmed circle of his own 
of windows, just under the eaves, like the two happy home, of which, under God, he was the 
eyes of the homestead, overlook a bit of garden, sun and centre. And as he looks at the trim 
stocked, like the humble mind of its pro- little house itself, and the little bairns in and 
prietor, with a fair mixture of the useful and about it, and the faithful old dame, their mother, | 
ornamental, in the shape of domestic herbs, |who helped him both to build the one and fill | 
varied here and there with an indigenous ‘it with the other; when he marks the tuft of | 
flower. The vain yeoman has stuck up a/house-green, the family pharmacopoeia, spread- 
stone ledger, as near as may be in the shape of |ing on his roof-tree, and the herbs perfuming 
the folio one just over the door, inscribed with |the tiny plot with their wholesome fragrance, 
his initials and the date of its erection, as if he thyme, pennyroyal, sage, mint, chives, rose- 
realized the honest pride of such an achieve-|mary, and marigolds, each and all in their 
ment, and did not mind letting folks know he |season, and the white and red daisies, the 
did. There was an amicable flourish of defi- |swéet moss rose, the double wallflowers, and 
ance in the florid cut of the letters that seemed |the stately sunflowers blooming in their serial 
to bid his fellow-yeomen “ go and do likewise.” /beauty, all in his own garden, you know; his 
“TLeastways, ye may if ye like.” Which wasa tongue grows flowery too, and drops words 
modest way of putting the maxim, “ What one |“ sweet as a posy,” mother says, and he lifts 
man does, another man may do,” and depre- |up a glistening eye to heaven, so’full of sweet || 
cated any affectation of superiority over them. jand grateful yearning over them ‘all—yes, all ; 
Then there was the door, built in the exact |mother, children, herbs, flowers, and all—that 
centre of the dwelling, as if, like its straight-|one big overgrown tear running over his eye- 
forward builder, it could turn neither to the |lid, drops like a tender penance into the 
right hand nor to the left, and illuminated | smouldering bowl of his pipe, and perhaps puts 


with a brass plate, on which was emblazoned 'out the nasty habit for ever. 
In. 2x 
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It is a political truism, “ An Englishman’s 
house is his castle,” and poor crumbling castles 
in the air, or on as shaky foundations, many 
of them are, but their places are being fast 
supplied by the neat and cleanly homesteads 
raised on the fast melting mortgages of the 
building societies. Frugality and insurance 
companies would soon convert the people 
into a nation of freeholders, if the mechanical 
class chose to invest their savings in bricks 
and mortar, instead of in gin and beer. 
Such a form of universal suffrage would be 
the most honourable to the self-enfranchised, 
and the subject, too, both for themselves and 
others; for in the process of its acquirement, 
the frugal and industrious habits that would 
| be consolidated in the means of obtaining 
“your own house” would make men jealous of 

_ the character and principles of their repre- 
sentatives in “the other house.” They would 
have a stake in the country, and would look 
shy at the horse-collar politicians who hadn’t a 
stake in the hedge which they could call their 
own, unless they stole it. 

I can have no party ends to serve—never 
had—if I endeavour to press home upon you 
this great truth in political economy, that 
every man is his own social maker; that you, 
who read these lines, must not look to this or 


to that system of public policy, neither of 
which can materially make nor mar your pros- 
pects, if you be true to God and to yourselves. 
Your resources are not in Acts of Parliament, 


but in your own acts. There is no legal nor 
social hindrance in the way of the poorest 
man among us becoming the richest man 
| among us, if riches be the question, which, as 
a sign of industrious and careful life, so far 
| they usuallyare. But if you would succeed in 
| life you must start on Christian principles— 
| stuff that can stand the fire; you must begin at 
once to abolish the word trifles from your 
vocabulary. It is in saving, instead of wasting, 
trifles, lies the first secret of success. All the 
great results of the age have been achieved 
and are being achieved by the aggregation of 
trifles. The gigantic railways, exceeding a 
cost of £400,000,000 of money (half the Na- 
| tional Debt in iron, to guarantee the balance in 
| gold) are the effect of a multitudinous contri- 
} bution of hosts of comparatively small shares, 
and even fractions of shares. The largely in- 
creasing spread of social and domestic com- 
| forts derivable from the various forms of 

insurance on life or property is another index 
| of the power and advantage of association. It 
| is in these insurance companies and friendly 
| societies (and I don’t know a better one in 

England for working men than the Mutual 
Provident Alliance, in Albion Place, Black- 





friars )—institutions based upon sound arith- 
metic in their tables, and managed by men of 
uprightness and responsibility in their offices, 
that I venture to predict, when the working 
classes get to understand them better and 
adopt them more, the ultimate intercéption of 
pauperism, the discouragement of mendicity, 
the mitigation of disaster and sorrow, and the 
gradual knitting together of the great body of 
the people into a mighty phalanx of mutual 
succour and assurance. Such a national league 
and covenant, constituted on Christian grounds, 
will realize, as far as it goes, the societarian 
principles of the apostles that make us all 
“every one members one of another, so that if 
one member [of the commonwealth] suffer, all 
the members suffer with him,” and man’s 
natural selfishness wakes to find itself in 
effect philanthropic, since, by insuring his own 
life, he discovers himself a party to the in- 
suring the lives of every other member of the 
society, and rejoices to find himself obeying, 
perhaps before he was fully aware of it, the 
high-minded injunction, “ Look not every man 
to his own things, but every man to the things 
of others also.” It is only by doing both that 
either is done effectually. 

It is in the list of shares, subscriptions, 
policies, and such iike, that unity which is 
strength is exhibited in the massive social re- 
sources of England. Every man who has not 
embarked in something of the kind, according 
to his means as a shareholder, does not hold 
his share as he ought to do and might do. 
He has excommunicated himself from the pri- 
vileges of his day. He might as well have 
been born a hundred years ago. I wish he 





had been, we should have got rid of his bad | 


example. He is a great baby—I didn’t say 
booby—that has not been weaned yet from 
his old-world prejudices and ignorances. He 


wants somebody to lift him up—only he’s so | 


heavy—to look over the wall of to-day and 
show him the prospect which lies before him 
to-morrow. He must look ahead, as well as 
go ahead, or he’ll run his head against some 





other obstinate post, that seemed resolved to | 
try which block was the harder and thicker— | 


the timber or the bone. 


Saving is a good thing, but insuring is | 
better, because the insurance makes the saving | 


sure. 


For instance, for a penny a day a man | 


at the age of thirty may insure his life for | 


£50; but to raise this sum by putting by the 
same amount in savings would take him nearly 
thirty-five years. But he may not live ten 
years, five years, nor even one year. Then 


the saving is uncertain; but he no sooner | 


assures his life for the £50, no;sooner has 


paid in one small sum,than he has secured the 
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/ general introduction of machinery and steam 
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large amount, otherwise beyond his means. 
Suppose he dies early—perhaps in the first or 
second year of his policy. 
long :.go died suddenly, as he was leaving an 
insurance office after having paid his first 
premium, and his family at once received 
£2,000. Let the pcor insurer die when he 
may, sooner or later, his widow and bairns are 
at once entitled to their £50, and that money 


bereaved ones like a posthumous pledge of'| 
the far-seeing affection of the deceased. It 
embalms his memory in the tender reciprocity | 
of his orphans, that leads them to think all) 
the more lovingly of him who so generously | 
thought of them. The man who does not pro-| 
vide, according to his means, for the future of 
his family, as well as for their present, does 
but half his duty by them. It is but a paltry 
hand-to-mouth fatherhood—bread to-day, and 
a stone to-morrow, and that nothing softer) 


fingers of his famished little ones trace a 
symbol of the cold, thoughtless heart that be- 


orphanheod. 

An eligible society for such of the operative 
class whose callings are of a more than aver- 
* Accidental Death Insurance Company,” if I 


correctly style it. Workmen in most of our 


power, are constantly liable to frightful muti- 


A gentleman not | 
/sure, if he please, a deferred annuity (i. ¢, @ 
| sort of purchased pension, to begin at a certain 
}age, as agreed on, to continue from that date 
‘until death). 


home to the broken hearts of the! 


| pence a day. 





lations, to noxious vapours, and to sundry 
kinds of death. The philanthropic enterprise | 
of the age, embodying the commercial element | 
with its philanthropy, in the form of such a! 


| society as the above, has extended the shield | 


of its protection over the mangled body, and 
of its indemnification to the representatives of | 
the lifeless corpse of the workman. It invites | 


than fourpence a week—a man may insure 
himself double the amount under similar con- 
ditions as before stated. He may further in- 


Thus a man at the age of thirty years may 
secure a payment of ten pounds per annum, to 
begin when he reaches the age of fifty, by 
saving, instead of squandering, about three- 
In other words, if a man deny | 
himself a pint of ale a day for twenty years, he | 
will thereby secure himself ten pounds a year | 
as long as he lives, and live all the longer for 
the abstinence by which he saved the means | 
of supporting, as well as prolonging, his life. | 
And honourable to such an annuitant is the | 
pension which he has by such means won. 
Like the medal on the breast of a veteran | 
soldier, it speaks of past services and sacri- 
fices in the way of duty, some of such sacrifices | 
not a whit less trying than the perils and | 
privations of the tented field. The valiant | 
wrestler in the sharp fight with poverty and | 
labour, with no tale of chivalry or song of 
martial glory to cheer him on, except the cry 
at times of his hungry bairns; with no spirit- 
stirring music, but the stunning everlasting | 
din and clank of monotonous machinery, wins, 
as the old Romans won, it may be a parsley 
wreath, woven of the humblest of the herbs 
of the field, nevertheless a wreath that keeps | 
ever bright and fresh as a moral evergreen, 
until the manly brow that wore it exchange | 
it for the darker green of the graveyard. 

The Accidental Death Society seems to me || 
a happy combination of the principal benefits || 
proposed by friendly societies, with the still || 
greater advantages accruing from life assur- || 
ance; that is to say, it does so for operatives | 
engaged in dangerous trades. The well- 


such men’s attention to a set of proposals which | ordered friendly society, with its provision for 


own interests. 


| insurances which may be easily effected against 
loss of employment or of wages, salaries, or 
of other kinds of income, such loss arising from | 


| can be disregarded only at the peril of their! ordinary intervals of sickness, not arising from 
It tells the working classes of | accident, is, of course, to be preferred by 


workmen engaged in callings not exposed to 
more than ordinary casualties. And to all 
such persons I again commend the Mutual 


sudden death or disability caused by an accident. | Provident Alliance as the most successful 


| By the payment of eight shillings a year, that 


is only eightpence a month, or something less 
than twopence a week, the workman may se- 
cure himself in case of accidents ten shillings 
a week so long as he is disabled, one pound for 
medical attendance, or £50 payable to his 
family, should the casualty prove fatal. Or by 
the payment of fifteen shillings a year—only 
one shilling and threepence a month, or less 


society of its class with which I am acquainted. 

In closing this article I remark to the 
readers of Golden Howrs, your country’s re- | 
sources ought to be your own. That they are | 
not is your fault, not theirs. They wear a 
stamp of public applicability, like the light, 
air, and water, the grand gratuities of Provi- 





: appropriation. 


dence, which bid all men welcome to their 
T. B, OWEN. 
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It came about that an interest in a small 
indigo factory, about forty-five miles from 
Calcutta, which I shall here call “ Rampore 
Bustie,” was made over to me. The place had 
been managed, or rather mismanaged, for some 
time by a young Scotchman, more addicted to 
beer than business, and who consequently was 
fast bringing the whole concern to ruin. De- 
mands for money, &., &c., were becoming 
awkwardly frequent, so that, after consulting 
with others also interested in the place, I ob- 
tained Jeave of absence from my duties in Cal- 
cutta for a few days, and started off to see into 
the true state of the case. The country at this 


| time was terribly disturbed, so for the journey 


I carried a brace of pistols, which, however, 


| fortunately for me, proved a needless pre- 
| caution. 


| 


Upon reaching the bungalow I found it 
tenanted solely by a low-caste native servant 
and his sick child in the verandah. Learning 
from the servant that the native bailiff or 


| “gomashta” was to be found at a small clump 


| of huts some half-mile distant, I, with the 
| friend who had accompanied me, and who 
| spoke the language fluently, sallied forth im- 
| mediately in search of him to learn news of 


| his master, the young Scotch manager. 


The 


| fellow was sulky and inclined to be saucy. He 


| 
| 


| 


| our absence the “ manager’ 


had the factory books, kept in Bengalee, in his 
possession, but refused to give them up, so 
deliberately seated himself upon them. No- 
thing remained but to trip him up and seize 
the documents, with which, in wrathful indig- 
nation, we returned to the bungalow. During 
> had been in, 


| robbed our papers and revolvers, which we 





had indiscreetly left on the table, and had gone 
off with them, which piece of unpleasant news 
was communicated by the sick child, who 
added that ‘‘ Sahib bote burra Ghooser hie,’’— 
was in a great rage; most scoundrels are when 
they are found out. This business looked awk- 
ward, as we knew the man to be a very reck- 
less fellow. Nothing could be done that night, 
and being fatigued with a long, jolting journey, 
we retired to rest, taking the precaution to 
barricade the doors and windows. 

Hardly had we slept an hour when howling 
and shouting resounded round the house on 
all sides, accompanied by the firing of guns 
and flare of torches (such as travellers use on 
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night journeys through jungle roads), while 
the “mis”-manager’s voice predominated above 
the din, challenging us to come out and be 
thrashed or remain in and be burnt. Some 
tragedy seemed imminent, as the man was evi- 
dently “mad drunk,” and the natives accom- 
panying him in like condition, for without a 
liberal supply of dooaster (a fiery native spirit) 
their courage would not have been up to such 
a demonstration. The possession of our re- 
volvers doubtless added to their assurance, be- 
lieving us to be defenceless, yet they had not 
courage sufficient to force an entry. Had they 
done so they would, however, have found us 


on the defensive, armed with a heavy lath of | 


ebony which I had pulled from an old-fashioned 
bedstead. For upwards of half an hour their 


threats and noise continued, when their cou- | 


rage having evaporated or spent itself, the 
solitary bungalow and its fatigued and dis- 


silence and repose. 

At daylight, just as I was about to despatch 
a messenger to the darogah (or native magis- 
trate), the manager put in an undisguised ap- 


assistance of a native syce (groom) to hold him 
on to the old black pony he bestrode. His 
efforts to utter threats and anathemas were as 
ineffectual as his power to control himself. He 
had no one but his syce with him, who was 
then conducting him to a factory about four- 
teen miles off, where we knew he would be 
cared for, so that nothing could be better, and 
heartily glad were we to be thus early and 
easily rid of him. We afterwards heard that 
he had managed to reach Calcutta, where he 
took service in the Yeomanry Cavalry against 
the then rampant mutineers, and was no more 
seen nor heard of by me. 

Peace being thus restored at the factory, 
and it being essential to have a trustworthy 
person in charge, my companion consented to 
remain for a time, although there was no Euro- 
pean resident nearer than fourteen miles, with 
the intermediate country a dreary jungle and 
swamp,—the spot upon which the factory 
stood being the only elevation, and that not 
more than ten feet above the ordinary level. 
To relieve the monotony of existence in such a 
place it was agreed that some “juveniles” 
should be inyited, to keep the impromptu 
manager from altogether dying of the dismals, 





while I hastened back to my duties at Calcutta. 








quieted occupants were allowed to sink into 












pearance, so intoxicated that he required the | 
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Sixteen Koales, natives of the district, with 
a creaking old dak palanquin, were my accom- 
paniments on the return journey, and it is 
really wonderful how these slim, rice-fed people 
can perform, with scarcely an interval of rest, 
a journey of forty-five miles; four fellows carry 
the palker, changing without stopping to other 
four about every half-mile. All the “reliefs ” 
run in a body behind the traveller, instead of 
having relays of bearers at given stations on 
the road. Of course, if the distance be very 
great, this has to be done, and if the post office 
“lay the dak” it is always arranged in this 
manner. (Good bearers have a gliding, shuf- 
fling pace, that does not in the least jolt the 
recumbent individual inside, and in order to 
enable the bearers to keep pace, one of the four 
incessantly murmurs a sort of sing-song, the 
burden of which is not of necessity compli- 
mentary to the party carried; but should 
liberal “ bucshese”’ be expected the traveller’s 
amiable qualifications will be largely expatiated 
upon. Again, in their expressions of encou- 
ragement to each other, they are not always as 
particular as they might be, but never do you, 
by any chance, hear them blaspheme; whether 
reverence for their duties or merely supersti- 
tious awe controls their language and feeling I 
do not know. 

Such a dak journey performed at night is 
picturesque to a high degree, for to prevent 
accidents from probable falls into trenches 
made by the rains, or into kunka pits, scooped 
out by natives in search of lime or the where- 
withal to make it,—two at least, though gene- 
rally four “massaulchees,” or torch-bearers, 
run ahead to show the road, from either side 
of which fantastic forms start out into observa- 
tion, as the flaring, flickering red light of the 
“maroons” falls on the foliage of palm or 
banana as they stand conspicuously out from 
the dense but shorter jungle. 


not one of the least, and prepared to defend his 
“nine points of the law”—*“possession.”” Num- 
bers of these uncomfortable customers made 
their appearance round and about “Rampore 
Bustie,” alarming the manager, who had no 
protection but such as could be afforded by a 
few native servants, southern Bengalees, arrant 
cowards all of them. Stating my case to the 
officials, a few days’ further leave was readily 
granted, and I at once journeyed down, and 
had scarcely reached the bungalow ere parties 
of two or more came straggling by and over 
the grounds in front of the house, adding to 
this affront insolent gestures and speeches, as 
they took this short cut to the village close 
by, in which they had by force billeted them- 
selves. 

In spite of remonstrance, they defiantly con- 
tinued to haunt the prohibited spot; so, in 
order to clear it, or make it too hot a road for 


practice.” 


target, which being a brass “ chillumchee,” or 
basin, proclaimed by the sound my accuracy of 
aim, and had the desired effect of making them 
go to their destination another way. 

Two days after this, to avenge a fancied or 
pretended affront, they seized and ill-used our 
chikaree, a poor, inoffensive fellow enough, 
whose duty it was to find and supply game for 
the table. Returning very early one morning 
with a hare suspended from the barrel of an 
old gun with which we had provided him, some 
of these miscreants stripped him of everything, 
gave him a cruel beating, and sent him away 
with a message to me that if I wanted the 


might come for it myself. 
To show myself afraid would have been bad, 





A few weeks only had elapsed after resum- 
ing my duties at Calcutta ere an urgent re- | 
quest for my presenee at the factory reached 
me. A dispute had arisen between two wealthy 
and powerful natives in that neighbourhood as 
to possession of a tract of land, in the midst of 
which unfortunately the factory was situated. 
The case was simply this: a Baboo Mundle 
had brought an action against the neighbour- 
ing Rajah into the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 
The court had sent an officer down to put the 
Baboo in possession, a mere form of law which 
it was not a little difficult properly to enforce. 
This the Rajah well knew, and taking advan- 
tage of the disturbed and excited state of the 
country, then at the beginning of the “ Great 
Indian Mutiny,’ he collected a number of 
scoundrels, of which he himself was certainly 





even dangerous policy, so concealing a revolver 
under my coat, and compelling my weeping 
game “keeper,” or rather “ loser,” to go with 
me to show the way, I sallied forth to the vil- 
lage of mud huts, round and about which were 
indolently lounging some sixty or more up- 
country athletes, with “bud-marche” (rascal) 
too evidently inscribed by nature upon their 
faces. Approaching the most prominent-look- 
ing individual, and asking if he were the 
“ jemedar,” or chief of the party, he replied, 
“Nahieu! sub logue jemedar eier hie” (“ No, 
we are all chiefs here);” and they began to 
crowd together to hear what was being said. 
Thereupon I asked why they beat and robbed 


them, I had recourse to the expedient of “pistol | 
Accordingly, I set up a “target” | 
in a line with the place through which they | 
persistently continued to pass, and whenever a | 
fellow approached “ bang” went a shot at my | 





| 





“jungle ka bhillie” (literally, wild cat), I || 


my servant, and demanded instant restoration | 


of the gun and hare. The spokesman pointed 
to a hut, saying if I wanted my property, I 
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should find it within. So without a moment’s 
hesitation I went in to look for it, when imme- 
diately the door was pulled to and held fast on 
the outside. This looked wonderfully like 
being caught in a trap. I gave several unsuc- 
cessful tugs at the door, and becoming irri- 
tated at the jabbering and laughing outside, I 
shouted out loudly a warning of my intention, 
unless immediately released, to fire through 
the door. Thinking I was unprovided with 
arms, and was merely making an empty boast 
for the purpose of exciting alarm, they glee- 
fully cackled, “ Atchar! miaro, miaro!” (“ All 
right! fireaway”). Taking them at their word, 
T let fly one shot, which was followed, as I ex- 
pected it would be, by an instant shuffling of 
feet, indicating flight. So trying the door I 
found it yielded to my pressure without resist- 
| ance, and by the light admitted showed me the 
old gun and hare in a corner of the hut. This 
I seized, and flinging it triumphantly over my 
shoulder, sallied out, keeping my pistol to the 
“present,” marched through the village in 
safety back to the bungalow, where we jugged 
and eat the game, enjoying it no doubt all the 
| more for the little shindy involved in its cap- 
| ture. But permanent peace was not to be so 
|| easily obtained. The very next day about forty 
|| lattials (clubmen), probably to make reprisals 
for their defeat of the day before, came and 
coolly began to cut down a large tree about a 
hundred yards from and belonging to my 
| place. Arming myself again I went out to 
remonstrate; but as before, without effect. I 
therefore fired a shot or two over their heads; 
upon this they decamped in a body, but not 
without threats to the effect that they would 
burn the bungalow that night. 

Matters now began to look ugly, and I really 
feared that if things went on as they were I 
should be obliged to knock over some of these 
fellows in self-defence, in which case I should 
probably have come off second best only. I 
therefore, without further delay, sent off two 
runners by different roads to the magistrate, 
fourteen miles off, who instantly took the 
matter up warmly. He had at his orders a 
detachment of the Naval Brigade, so he in- 
stantly put the employers of these ruffians into 
@ position to do no more mischief. Some of 
these “ lattials’’ were discovered to be run- 
away Sepoys, and were consequently arrested, 
a few remained in the village and became won- 
derfully respectful to me, salaaming profoundly 
whenever I met them. Meanwhile a new 
“daragah,” a sort of native police magistrate, 
that could be depended upon, was appointed, 
and permanent peace by these means at length 
restored. 


while at this otherwise monotonous, dreary 
locality. The neighbourhood swarmed with 
monkeys, that came in tribes and cared for no- 
body, as the natives would neither capture nor 
harm them, but would only shout at them or 
brandish bamboos to drive them away from 
the mulberry trees. Sometimes a whole party 
of these creatures would arrive, evidently with 
some heavy care upon their minds, and would 
sit in a cluster, making the most absurdly 
lugubrious faces imaginable. Next day, pos- 
sibly, the same brutes, certainly the same caste 
of animal, would come and seem as though in- 
spired by some facetious spirit, doing the 
flying “trapeze” dodge from the highest 
boughs of the loftiest trees to the ground at a | 
bound, catching each other by the tail, and 

holding on like sailors to a rope; while a not || 
unfrequent bit of fun, of which they seemed | 
not a little fond, was to make an attack in a 
body on some nigger’s hut while the owner 
was away, and pull the thatch all to pieces. 

While upon the monkey digression I may 
as well relate the story of my little pet dog,— || 
a toy terrier. He was accompanying me in a || 
walk one evening while at Rampore Bustie, || 
when we came upon a tribe of monkeys of all || 
ages ; the females with their young and growing || 
progenies fled, on our approach, to the neigh- 
bouring mulberry trees, and jabbered out from 
there among the leaves, but the patriarch of 
the tribe, a powerful old fellow, disdaining to 
fly, retreated slowly as we advanced, flourishing 
his long rope of a tail in such a manner as to 
tempt my little dog to make a grab at it. || 
Quicker almost than the eye could follow the 
movement, the audacious brute had seized my 
“pet,” and with a powerful jerk had sent him 
spinning into a muddy trench. out of which I 
had no small difficulty to fish the poor little 
canine victim, while the perpetrator of this 
rough practical joke calmly surveyed from a 
neighbouring tree his evil deed. ‘l'o shoot one 
of these creatures would be nearly as unpar- 
donable a sin, in the opinion of the natives, as 
to kill a Brahmin bull, both alike being held 
sacred; and as the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls is firmly believed in, they object 
in toto to destroy animal life. 

I had not long returned to Calcutta be- | 
fore news came to me from the obstinately | 
wrong-going factory at Rampore Bustie that 
the cholera had ravaged the country round | 
about to such a degree, that among our ryots 
whole families had been swept away, leaving 
no one even to put the seed into the ground. 
Something, it was evident, must be done, in | 
order to restore confidence, so I posted off to 
Dr. Honinbergen, a German doctor under 
whose care the patients in the cholera hospital 





We had one great source of amusement 
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in Calcutta were then’ being placed for the 
benefit of his treatment,* and stated my 
trouble to him. At his instigation I journeyed 
down at once to the infected district, having 
first been initiated into his system of “ inocu- 
lation with quassia,” of which I took an ample 
supply, besides the requisite lancets. Arrived 
at the factory, I let it be known that I came 
expressly “ to fight the cholera,” and was very 


moreover, he had been very far gone ere I had 
first attempted to save him. But I will not 
dwell upon this painful subject; suffice it to say 
that both here and in other parts of India the 
quassia treatment of cholera (native) patients 
was successful in eight cases out of ten. The 
“hachem ” himself being at length convinced 
of its efficacy, and to me declared it was like 
“ witchcraft,” he further entreated that I would 


soon called upon to test the powers of the} instruct him how to proceed, and supply him 


remedy. My first case was that of a lad about 
sixteen years of age, in the collapsed stage of 
the disease. It seemed almost hopeless even 
to make an effort on a subject so far gone. 
Native remedies, moreover, had been tried, 


such as an immense poultice of turmeric and | 
cowdung (this latter considered by the Hin-| 
doos a sacred and purifying substance) applied | excited state of the country, so turning my | 


to the stomach, the nostrils plastered with a 
greenish powder with which they had anointed | 
the patient, &e. 
women with the lad. I peremptorily wate | 
them to remove the nasty weight of poultice 
from the stomach, and to rub the body clean 
and dry ; then making incisions in his arms and | 
inside the thighs, I saturated the wounds with | 





with drug and lancet, all which I readily did, 


/and afterwards learnt that the fellow made 


quite a “little fortune” by his successful 
practice. 

My experiences of indigo culture at Rampore 
Bustie were equally unpleasant as unprofitable, 
owing, in a measure, to the disturbed and 


” 


back upon “the business” until the hoped-for 


quieter times should arrive, I returned to | 
There were only wailing | settle in more civilized life at Calcutta. 


II. 


Harty in 1857 the East India Government be- 
came deeply anxious at the turbulent bearing 
of the native troops, rendered more alarming 


quassia, and anxiously watched the result. Ten | by the ill-concealed discontent shown by the 
minutes could scarcely have elapsed ere the | people of the recently annexed provinces. The 
eye lighted up a little, the cramped, knotted| murmurs were not long in condensing them- 
limbs and abdomen relaxed, and putting the| selves into an explosion, the concussion of 
question to him in Bengalee, “ How do you feel | which, as is well known, shook British India 
now?” scarcely expecting a reply, | got for|fromendtoend. The details of this sanguinary 


; in Calcutta in 1858 he declared himself possessor of “a 
| specific’? for this dreadful malady, and offered the 


answer, “I am getting warm.” Giving the| 
woman directions to watch the lad, I returned 
to the bungalow. After an interval of about 
four or five hours, I again went to have a look | 
at my patient. Alas! I found that the native | 
“hachem,” or doctor, jealous of my interference, | 
and fearing loss of influence in the eyes of the | 
villagers, had re-poulticed him with cowdung 
and holy Ganges water, from the effects of which | 
the poor victim of superstition had fatally col- 
lapsed again. Re-inoculation just caused the, 
fast ebbing life to scintillate a little longer, when 
he expired. In spite of this, my faith in the| 
doctor’s “ nostrum ” had not suffered, as it was 
perfectly evident to me the youth’s prejudiced 
native nurses had been too much for him, and, 





} 
| 

* Dr. Honinbergen had been some fifty years in the 
service of a native prince. On the outbreak of cholera 


Government “ the secret” for a lac of rupves (£10,000). 
Lord Canning pronounced it a “true and faithful 
nostrum, to be well worth the money,” and appointed 
a medical commission to investigate. An hospital in the 
most densely populated part of Calcutta was conse- 
quently opened, and was soon filled with patients, the 
greater proportion of whom recovered, as the public 
could see by the weekly returns, 








revolt are too well known to require recapitula- 
tion. My purpose is simply to relate such 
minor incidents of which I myself was cogni- 
zant. It was in June, I think, that we residents 
in Calcutta first became vividly alive to our 
own personal danger; for although many days 
before ugly reports of mutiny and murder had 
reached us from the far-off north-west pro- 
vinces, no precautions—certainly not any that 
were known to the public—were taken to meet 
such a possible catastrophe among ourselves. 
“Panic Sunday” will never be forgotten by any 
person who was in Calcutta at the time. [ 
had been to the old mission church in the 
morning with a friend at whose house I was 
residing. We were standing in the porch after 
service waiting for our conveyance, when a 
rumour reached us that the native troops, about 
4,000 strong, at Barrackpore, fourteen miles 
from Calcutta, were in a highly excited state 


about the news from up country, and were | 


showing signs of insubordination against their 
officers. The congregation dispersed to their 
several homes, each one hoping that the threat- 
ened storm would pass without coming to a 


crisis. At sunset, however, on turning out for | 
the usual evening drive, we saw vehicles of all | 


descriptions rattling at fall speed in the direc- 
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| was heard save the metallic ring of the rifles 
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tion of Government House. To foliow suit was 
a natural impulse, and on reaching the vice- 
regal palace. we found the enclosure railings 
fairly besieged by an anxious crowd of all 
sorts and descriptions. of men—from the 
wealthy M4hajam and Arab Jew to the Euro- 
pean merchant, his clerk, and numerous ship 
captains, these last being very hotly canvassed 
to afford shelter and protection to nervous 
women and young children, for fears were now 
too truly realized. The whole of the native 
troops had mutinied, gone off with their arms, 
and were said to be in full march on Cal- 
cutta. The exciting event of the moment was 
watching the firm, steady, deliberate tread of 
about fifty British soldiers as they proceeded 
to disarm. the Sepoy guard at all the Govern- 
Scarcely a sound 


| as they were stocked on the bullock carts 
_ which accompanied the disarming party, and 
| the occasional order from the commanding 


officer dismissing to their barracks the dis- 
comfited, half-angry, half-ashamed looking 
Sepoys, who thus taken by surprise had not a 
word to say in reply. It is very doubtful, if 
time had been given them to anticipate what 


| was now happening, whether they would have 














submitted without a struggle, or a remonstrance 
at least. There were altogether but 600 Eng- 
lish soldiers in Fort William at the time. The 
Sepcys were about fifteen to one, and they had, 
moreover, thousands of sympathizers in the 
teeming population of Calcutta and its suburbs, 
while the deposed king of Oude, residing at 


| Garden Reach, kept a host of ill-favoured 


scoundrels about his person in his pay, ready 
at any moment, and anxious for the oppor- 
tunity of repeating in Calcutta the deeds of 
darkness done at Cawnpore, Meerut, and Delhi. 
While the Mint and other important places 
were being secured against treason, a small 
party of British soldiers were unanimously 
routing the ex-king of Oude out of his hornet’s 
nest at Garden Reach, and providing less 
luxurious quarters for him in the fort. Friends 
and acquaintances also coalesced for mutual 
defence; so placing their wives and children 
on board ships in the river, or lodging them in 
the fort, they collected in vertain houses with 
a good supply of arms, there to wait and watch 
the course of events. 

The night was an intensely anxious one; 
and let all former historians say of it what 
they please, the Government resources were 
utterly inadequate to protect or do anything 
for the protection of the Christian community. 
The mere handful of available loyal troops were 
just about one-fifth of what the fort alone 
would require, even leaving all the public 


buildings and dockyards to their fate. Never- 
theless, if there had been a rising of the people 
in conjunction with an invasion of the Barrack- 
pore mutineers that night, there would have 
been some hard fighting on-the part of knots 
of loyal men who had declined to desert their 
houses, and had hastily assembled with as many 
weapons as they could muster, with the cool 
determination of waiting for, and if necessity 
compelled, trying to stem the expected muti- 
nous torrent. I had many friends afloat who 
would gladly have given myself and friends a 
refuge on board, but we felt unwilling to leave 
the house to the mercy of the servants, Several 
of our neighbours had done so, and from our 
verandah we could see high jubilee being held 
on the flat roofs by the native “helps,” who 
mostly regarded their master’s present anxiety 
and probable discomfiture with marked de- 
monstrations of glee. 

Having a naval friend residing within a 
quarter of a mile from my residence, I sallied 
forth to learn what he intended todo. I found 
all the intermediate houses between his and 
mine deserted and silent, and that he had 
insured the safety of the children and ladies 
of his family by sending them on board a 
steamer in the river, while a number of his 
male acquaintances were collected at his house 
in an upper room, with a large pile of loaded 
arms stacked ready and handy on the table. 
This place thus “ fortified” would have proved 
a “hard nut to crack” for the Pandies, had 
they ventured to intrude into its neighbour- 
hood; and it was some small consolation to 
know that our end of “Park Street” was not 
quite deserted, and that we had such a strong- 
hold to fall back upon in case of need. Re- 
turning home with this news we determined 





to remain, but with the horse ready harnessed 
in the gharry at the door, in order to be able 
to start with the ladies of the household should 
any sound reach us indicating the approach of 
a mob, who were sure to be noisy, as natives 
always are when under excitement of any 
kind. 

The long wakeful night, however, passed 
quietly by, and daylight found a number of 
seedy, weary-looking people “ chiveying ” about 


many of whom had slept or watched in every 
description of cart or van on the maidan or 


shelter, that had admission been generally 
accorded, the movements of the garrison would 
have been seriously impeded. It had con- 


anxious multitude of nervous people, “old 
ladies,” of course, predominating, of all shades 








for news or in search of friends and relations, | 


sequently felt necessitated to shut out an | 











plain close owtside Fort William; for such | 
numbers had endeavoured to gain access to its | 
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of colour. It soon became known to the public 
(the military authorities had the information 
early the evening before) that the Barrackpore 
mutineers had marched towards Delhi, the 
opposite direction toCalcutta; and thus relieved 
from imminent and pressing anxieties, the 
fugitives of the night past joked each other 
on their rakish looks, as they shambled back 
to their several domiciles. 

With break of day began also a great muster 
of volunteer forces. Merchants and clerks, 
doctors and lawyers, alike took to arms, and 
received appointments. Guard-rooms were 
opened in various parts of the town, from 
whence at night issued forth patrolling parties, 
some of whom voted the duty a bore, while 
others, again, considered it a spree. A “fat 
friend of mine” with “a game leg,” which 
incapacitated him for active military duties, 
voluntarily undertook the office of “ vivandier.” 
He was a well-known sporting indigo broker, 
with strong gastronomic proclivities, which no 
doubt led him thus actively to sympathize 
with the night guard of one particular section, 


on whose behalf he paraded a gharry charged | 


with beer, brandy, soda, &c., with fixings; in 


the midst of which he sat and smilingly dis-| 


pensed, Strict military discipline was not de- 
manded from these impromptu soldiers, and 
many a practical joke was in consequence 
perpetrated, in order to wile away the tedium 
of the night. 

On one occasion, approaching nearly the 
small hours, a half-caste was seen sneaking 
past the guard, apparently trying to avoid 
observation. Being challenged, he began to 
run; but tripping up, after a short pursuit, 
was captured, and lugged, in spite of protests 
that he was an honest man and a loyal subject, 
to the gharry, in which reclined our “ fat 
friend,” comfortably smoking a hookah, and 
surrounded by bottles and sundry members of 
“the guard,” in the very act of emptying 
them. The captive evidently mistook this 
important-looking personage for “the Com- 
mander-in-chief” himself, so bobbed down at 
once on his knees by the side of the gharry 
in the attitude of entreaty. A serio-comic 
report was taken of the case, and the prisoner 
condemned to be tied up at the back of the 
carriage, and be compelled to swallow “a bowl 
o’ pison.” The stupid half-caste fellow, too 
nervous to see the joke, unresistingly allowed 
himself to be tied up, but earnestly implored 
to be permitted to escape “the draught.” 
Picture his astonishment, then, when, on refus- 
ing to imbibe, he saw his “ sentencer”’ gulp it 
down himself with evidently great satisfaction ; 
and so suddenly softened did his assumed 
harshness of manner become, that the release 





of the victim was at once permitted, on his 
promising never to be out at that time of 
night again. 

Sailors, owing to the numerous ships in 
port, were in great demand for the first few 
days of the alarm, and “ Jack” had delightful 
times of it, strutting up and down, cutlass in 
hand, before many of the mercantile “ godowns,” 
jewellers’ shop doors, hotel entrances, and such 
like places. 

One strong point of attraction for those who 
were interested in equestrian performances 
was the morning muster of candidates for ser- 
vice in the yeomanry cavalry. Qualifications 
for acceptance were simply physical health 
and average ability to ride on horseback. A 
medical man duly attended in a tent prepared 
for the purpose to examine into this first 
essential requirement. A few dozen raw-boned 
Roman-nosed “chevals”’ were provided for the 
latter test, with a pad for a saddle, and no 
stirrups. The adventurers received the assist- 
ance of a “leg up,” and stood ready in a row 
awaiting the word of command. It comes. 
“Off!” and of it is in very deed, for not a few 
of the nags bounded from under their riders, who 
were consequenily let down with a heavy thud 
|to the ground, while the horses were run after 

and caught by the nimble syces or grooms. 
| Others, again, after oscillating suspiciously, 
managed to preserve their equilibrium by the 
somewhat undignified act of grasping the 
| animal with a tight hold round the neck. Yet 
| notwithstanding all these disadvantages some 
| 1,200 recruits were enlisted and sent up 
| country. Not a few of these were sailors, who 
had taken service from the sheer love of adven- 
|ture. The European residents of Calcutta also, 
after two or three weeks’ drill, formed quite an 
imposing force for the defence of the city. 
About 300 were cavalry, the greater part of 
the horses being private property, and their 
owners men of substance. This “turn-out” 
was a sight really worth looking at. The 
moneyed members of the corps, moreover, 
organized and paid for a proper cavalry band, 
consisting of trumpets, kettle-drums, &c. The 
livery was scarlet and gold, and all the 
musicians” horses were white. The bandmaster 
was a shrewd, clever fellow of the Franco- 
Batavian Hebraic breed, of portly dimensions, 
and with an unlimited stock of dry humour; 
in short, every one who has been in Calcutta 
will recall “ Van G——r,” organist, dancing- 
master, theatrical manager, wine merchant, &c., 
&c.; a“ jack-of-all-trades,” in faet, and certainly 
master of one gift, “the gift of the gab,” which 
was pronounced with a strong foreign accent 
and sonorous ringing of the “r-r-r.” 











Sir Patrick Grant, the gaunt, grim general 
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sent for from Madras, had not been installed 
by Lord Canning as Commander-in-chief many 
days, when Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards 
Lord Clyde) arrived from England with a com- 
mission from the justly alarmed East India 
Directors, to assume supreme military power. 
Sir Patrick Grant had of course to give place, 
and the public had an opportunity of seeing 
the men on whom so much of their future 
prosperity, or per contrd, depended, as they 
rode side by side to the maidan, where were 
gathered, in order to be reviewed, everything 
in the shape of a soldier that could be mustered, 
his Excellence even condescending to admit 
the half-drilled volunteers into the pageant. 
Detachments and reinforcements had been 
pouring in from England overland. China, 
Singapore, Ceylon, Burmah, and Australia had 
sent all the “red-coats” they could spare to 
this great muster of the avengers of murdered 
women and children. See those men march 
past the pale, solemn-looking Governor-General 
and the hard-featured old Sir Colin. They are 
all new arrivals in Bengal, and have but just 
heard the bloody news from up country—news 
which “made their blood boil and themselves 
feel wicked,” as an artillery sergeant after- 
wards told me. How these men avenged their 
slaughtered countrywomen is not left for me 
to record, though I would bear my feeble testi- 
mony to their hardihood and gallantry. Thou- 
sands have marched past the standard, under 
which were grouped the high officers of Govern- 
ment and a brilliant staff. It is now the turn 
of the gentlemen volunteer cavalry to parade 
before the eye of the old chief. They come in 
fours, looking imposing enough with their really 
brilliant band in front; but, alas! to produce 
a tune from a trumpet while on the back of a 
restive horse, requires longer practice than 
the present amateurs had been able to give to 
this duty, consequently the sounds brought 
forth were little better than a conglomerate of 
bays, trumps, and tootles, while “ kettle-drum ” 
was in despair at the conduct of his animal— 
not certainly improved by the advice shouted 
out and acted upon by the drummer, in the 
stentorian voice of “ VanG r,’—* Sare-r-eff 
your ’orse vill not stan’ steel, ’it him on de 
ed vid de drom stick.” Smiling at the contre- 
temps the staff move off to Government House, 
and the motley crowd of spectators—Hindoos, 
Parsees, infidels, and heretics—scuttle off to 
their several homes,—some to palaces, but the 
most part to their mud huts in the back slums. 
Several “men-of-war” had arrived off Fort 
William, each landing half their crews. These 
were formed into a uaval brigade, with which 
Captain Peel, of the frigate Shannon, after- 
wards did such excellent service up country. 








Numbers of merchant seamen were also en- 
listed, armed, and scattered in squads about 
the country, or in gunboats on the river, 


seeking for an enemy that was shy of coming | 


to hard knocks even against such scanty 
numbers. 

In the North-west Provinces, bodies of “ Pan- 
dies” were prowling about, not only cutting 
men’s throats, but amusing themselves by 
burning houses and railway property. 

My department had a large and valuable ficet 
of vessels, with native crews of doubtful in- 
tegrity up in that region; so I received orders 
to go up to Dinapore, radiate from that point 
to any place where property afloat was reported 
to be in jeopardy, and, if possible, take 
measures for its safety or recovery. “To hear 
was to obey,” let personal consequences be 
what they might. Daily, flat-bottomed, shallow 
steamers, with barges of like character, were 
leaving with troops or war materials for the 
North-west Provinces. Accordingly, I got a 
passage in one of these, to me, novel kind of 
craft, and started on my mission—nothing loth 
to have this opportunity of visiting a new part 
of the world. 

The cabins of these river steamers are all on 
deck, very like some of our pleasant saloon 
Gravesend boats, but in India they are thickly 
thatched from end to end, affording a delight- 
fully cool promenade at all times, day or night. 
The navigation of the Ganges is always tedious, 
often treacherous, from the numerous rapidly 
shifting quicksands, which require to be con- 
stantly watched by local native pilots. 
of these poor fellows were murdered, and most 


of them threatened or driven away by the | 


mutineers; yet even without their pilotage a 
practised eye can generally discover the 


whereabouts of these quicksands by the colour | 


or peculiar eddy of the water; but it is seldom 


possible, never prudent, to run at night. | 


Thus the weary-eyed skipper may always take 
it easy between sunset and sunrise. 

Although the scenery, as far as the country 
is concerned, is as tame as possible, yet a trip 
by one of these vessels from Calcutta to 
Allahabad is anything but unpleasant. The 
cuisine is generally good; a walk on shore in 
the evening often obtainable, while during the 
cool dry season the churs or sandbanks swarm 
with wild geese, ducks, teal, and snipe. The 
curious or the “griff” may contemplate at 
leisure hundreds of alligators, or “ murghers,” 
as they are called, of a pale slaty colour, some 


only a few inches long, others of thirteen feet, | 


or more, from the tip of the tail to the knob 
at the point of the nose. 
noiseless, yet “have plenty of jaw,” and very 
fine teeth, which they will not risk spoiling by 


Many | 


They are very | 
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taking a hook, and they have not altogether 
an unpleasant look. But so much cannot be 
said of another distinct tribe which inhabit 
the more muddy, semi-salt water of the Soon- 
derbunds ; these are men-eaters, when they can 
get them, are themselves of a mud colour, and 
of a villanous aspect, with short shovel-shaped 
jaws. One of these, twelve feet long, I shot 
on our way. It never moved after it was 
struck. This seemed odd, so, as the vessel 
was slowly swinging round a sharp elbow of 
the channel, the captain of the steamer let me 
take the boat to examine him. The effect of 
the missile had been deadly indeed; it was a 
conical bullet from an Enfield rifle that had 
“doubled him up;” had ricocheted through 
his body longitudinally, ploughing up his 
entrails into bits. I could not help thinking, 
If such be the effect of this weapon, how fearful 
must be the slaughter of a battle-field ! 

As the steamer winds through the narrow, 
intricate passages of the Soonderbund, little 
delicate deer will often stand and gaze for a 


few seconds, then disappear into the dense | 
A wild hog, ! 


mango and soondery jungle. 
tempted, perchance, by some, to him, savoury 
smell, may not unfrequently be seen grubbing 
by the margin of the water; and should the 
vessel be benighted in these close passages, 
the sleeper will not unfrequently start from 
under his mosquito net at the sonorous growl 
of the tiger (for this is his paradise), followed, 
probably, by the shrill wail of a captured deer, 
at which a cowardly crew of jackals will 
laugh sardonically. But, to my mind, a still 
more jarring sound of the night is the cry of 
a frog or sleeping bird seized by a snake, 
though this is not peculiar to one spot, but 
often occurs near country houses all over 
India, and always had the effect of waking me 
up sooner than any other sound. 

But enough of this digression. The steamer 


has brought us to Rajmahal—a sounding | 
It has | 


name to a dismal, unhealthy place. 
been of some consequence in its day though, 
as the ruin of a palace, still showing a pillar 
and part of an arch of black marble, plainly 
testify. The restless Ganges, however, so fre- 
quently alters its bed, that the traditional city 
said to have occupied this site has been under- 
mined and swept away. Numerous factories 
all along the river route have shared the like 
fate; dangerous blocks of disjointed masonry 
impede the navigation, and show change and 
decay to be in rapid operation; yet, as the 
bank on one side of the river cuts away, the 
other side will probably increase, so that a 
man’s estate on the right may in a few years 
be conveyed to his neighbour, probably his 
enemy, on the left. Great fights in conse- 


quence take place sometimes with sticks, more 
frequently through the lawyers, when, what 
between hard swearing and bribery, both 
litigants come but badly off. 


Ii. 


Many were the exciting scenes enacted at Dina- 
pore during the mutiny. (I was not in resi- 





| dence there until the first outbreak had swept | 


lover it.) The old general then in command, 
la man of eighty, was, as might be expected, 
|altogether taken by surprise, and so entirely 
|unprepared for this sudden outburst, that 
‘already more than 3,000 troops had marched 
| off with their arms before he was able even to 
|realize his position; then, and not till then, 
were the small available European force (not 
‘more than 400 men) despatched on a fearfully 


‘hot, fatiguing march, to bring back or disarm | 
them, a measure which was simply an impos- | 


sibility. Already the Sepoys had nearly reached 
the bank of the river Soane, where a great 
railway bridge was in course of construction 
(the works of which, so far as they were able, 
they destroyed), on their way to join the rebel 


chief, Koer Sing, at Juddespore, when they |} 
were brought to bay by this handful of British | 


soldiers. All this is now a matter of history. 
Many and many a rascally Sepoy bit the dust 
that day; yet the English force, as a matter 
of course, had to retreat, leaving half their 
‘number dead on the field. 
returned, vowing vengeance, a vow which at a 
later date was but too terribly kept; meanwhile 
the women of the regiment, frenzied at the 
|loss of their husbands, made by common con- 
sent an assault upon the poor old general, 
|who was with difficulty protected from their 
violence. 

But the most terrible feature of this most 
terrible mistake was the indiscriminate mas- 
sacre of about 100 Sepoys, who had declined 
to desert, had surrendered their arms, and 
|were quietly camped in tents at the back of 
| the station church, which stood in the midst 
| of the European barracks. The men, smarting 
at the loss of their comrades and their own 
defeat, had, in the heat of feverish excitement, 
sallied out stealthily in the night with their 
| bayonets only, and had fallen suddenly on the 
| Sepoy camp, slaughtering nearly the whole of 
them ere the officers could interfere to stay 
this summary execution. It was an “un- 
military” proceeding, to say the least of it, 
and deeply to be deplored, but the men’s minds 
were inflamed beyond control by the repeated 
acts of murder and arson committed round 
and about the neighbourhood by parties of 
rebel natives and revolted Sepoys, while at 
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the same time old Indian officers were refusing 
to the very last moment to believe that their 
regiments would follow suit. The European 
soldiers, seeing and knowing this, and finding 
treachery in their very midst, took this measure 
in order to purge their quarters from the ob- 
noxious element, without waiting the dilatory 
operations of their officers. 

Our old “octogenarian” being at length 
superseded, and.a more youthful and vigorous 
commander appointed in his place, matters 
instantly resumed their proper feature—rigid 
military discipline. Troops and transports 
began speedily to arrive, and as a large part 
of my duty was connected with river naviga- 
tion, my house, which I had now changed (for- 
merly “ Lall Coutie”) for one on the very edge 
of the river’s bank, became quite a rendezvous 
for the commanders of the steamers, who were 
always kindly. willing to give me news of 
interest connected with my department, both 
from the upper and lower regions of the 
Ganges, over which my fleets of “material” 
boats were scattered—news which sometimes 
rendered it advisable that I should go and 
look after them myself; and as several screw 
gunboats were kept constantly cruising 
about, I could always obtain a passage in 
one “on service” by application to the proper 
authorities. 

Six small twin screw-boats had been sent 
out from England for river service, and most ill- 
adapted were they for the work they were sent 
to perform. They were built of iron, with a zinc 
awning, had noisy, high-pressure engines, that 
could: be heard before they were seen, and with 
such limited space on deck that it was diffi- 
cult, even dangerous, to work the single long 
12-pounder gun which each craft carried. The 
captain, engineer, and European sailors had 
hot” and hard times of it in these little floating 
ovens; the only sleeping accommodation being a 
head and tail position on either side of the gun. 

On the opposite side of the river, about 
twenty miles above Dinapore, a large and 
valuable stock of timber was stored, which it 
was greatly feared some party of rebels might 
come across and destroy. I received orders to 
go and survey it, and, if possible, transport 
the wood toa safer position. A gunboat was 
lent me for this journey of inspection, and the 
skipper availed himself of the opportunity for 
having a little gun practice over the extensive 
sandy flats that exist in that part of the Gan- 
ges. The apparent wreck of a large country 
boat lay high and dry about half a mile from 
our position, and afforded a tempting target. 
Accordingly the gun was cast, loose, loaded, 
trained, and fired. The wretched little boat, 
too small for such artillery, nearly jumped out 








of the water with the concussion; but never- 
theless the shot had been well planted, and 
went crashing through the upturned bottom of 
the vessel, from which immediately issued, to 
our great astonishment, and Jack’s intense 
delight, a swarm of “niggers,” who ran like 
mad, flourishing their arms about the sands, 
in which they seemed inclined to burrow for 
very safety’s sake. Whether any of them were 
killed or not we did not go to see, as the water 
was too shallow to get the boat nearer, neither 
could we land the men nor leave the boat 
without a crew. There was, moreover, some 
doubt as to whether these fellows were rebels, 
although it was reasonable to suppose so, as 
this spot was a favourite one for crossing into 
Oude. 

The second visit I paid to this timber depét 
was by land, “ palkee dak ;” and while travel- 
ling at night, half asleep with fatigue and heat, 
I was suddenly awaked to consciousness by a 
sudden jerk, as though the palanquin had 
come violently to the ground. Instinctively 
my hand grasped my revolver, and pushing 
open the doors, I looked from side to side, but 
looked in vain. I was absolutely alone—de- 
serted apparently by my bearers. Calls met 
with no response. Bearers, muschalchees 
(torch-bearers), all had fled. A pleasant situa- 
tion this, in a dark night, the darkness ren- 
dered more intensely so by the shade of a 
tope of mango trees under which the palanquin 
had been dropped, and expecting any moment 
to be surrounded by a body of miscreants, 
brought, as I thought they would be, by my 
treacherous servants. However, there was no 
help for it but to hide myself in, with a pistol 
in each hand, determined to sell my life as 
dearly as possible, and await the dénouement. 
This did not come about till daybreak, when 
my men returned, deprecating my wrath by 
declaring that they had heard sounds indicating 
the approach of the “Bud-marsh”’ (robbers), 
and as they knew that their remaining near 
me would have been useless to insure my 
safety, and would have been most fatal to 
themselves to be caught in the act of carrying 
a “ghora lague” (white man), they had put 
me down, and had run to hide themselves. 
With such a pusillanimous escort I did not 
consider it safe to return from Chuppra by 
land, so by the advice of the magistrate, who 
was occupying the place with a small detach- 
ment of the naval brigade, I procured a “ dug- 
out,” or canoe, formed from a hollow tree, 
having only a very old man and a small boy for 
a crew to take me back to Dinapore. 

What with stirring news from various parts 
of the country, and local events happening 
daily, the Dinapore community were kept con- 
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tinually on the qui vive. But the military 
proceedings round and about Dinapore were 
insignificant when compared with the tri- 
umphant yet sanguinary events which were 
taking place in the north-west, from whence 
were now almost daily arriving hundreds of 
prisoners on their way to the penal settlements 
in the Andaman Islands. I had the curiosity 
to go on board several of the large flat-bottomed 
barges used in transporting them. Each man 
had only space allotted for his length and 
breadth to lie in. The hands of the captives 
were left free, but the feet were fast in irons, 
that traversed rods running the greater length 
of the deck. . Hach craft contained about 
250 individuals; their grouped faces, turned 
towards us as we walked between the double 
rows of convicts, would have afforded an inte- 
resting subject of contemplation for a phy- 
siognomist. Intense hatred was the predo- 
minant feature in the countenance. Several 
of the gang even spat contemptuously as we 
| passed them; some were squatted with their 
bodies drawn up in a heap over their manacled 
feet, and with both hands grasping their heads, 
looking the very picture of stolid despair, for 
at this stage of the journey every hope of 
rescue had fled. Several had contrived to elude 
the vigilance of their guards, and had plunged 
overboard ere they had passed beyond the 
sacred boundary of the Ganges, preferring far 
thus to meet death, and in that locality, than to 
be carried over the dreaded waters of the “ color 
pant,” or “black water,” as they call the sea, 
which, however, they had never seen, and only 
heard of as full of romantic horrors, haunted 
only by the miserable souls of those who had 
lost caste, and were too unclean to be per- 
mitted residence on earth, for such is the 
vulgar idea. 

One evening while standing talking with 
the commander of a vessel just arrived at the 
Ghaul, with a large cargo of rebel prisoners, a 
Wesleyan missionary well known at the station 
of Dinapore came on board, probably to tender 
consolation, advice, and hope, to these victims 
of misguided fanaticism. The first person 
upon whom his eye fell seemed instantly to 
recognise him, or rather the recognition was 
mutual and simultaneous. The man salaamed 





been condemned to be shot instead of trans- 
ported. This venerable old rebel had been over 
forty years in the service of the “ Kompanee Ba- 
hadoor,” had seen much service, had won scars, 
medals, and rank, as soubadah-major. Now 
he stood a felon among felons, stripped of his 
uniform and clad only in prison garments,—a 
dootie round: the loins, and a small, coarse 
woollen rug to lie upon. The mania—for it 
could be nothing elsé—that led these men to 
desire, and ultimately try to bring about the 
restoration of their native princes, began to eva- 
porate with their first reverses. Caste jea- 
lousies, even more than want of proper leader- 
ship, was the great element of their weakness 
and our success,—for in point of numbers they | 
were about 1,000 to one. 

The vitals of the insurrection, as is well 
known, were wounded to the death by the fall | 
of Delhi and the capture of the king, whom the | 
British authorities hastened to send out of the | 
country, utterly beyond the reach of any future 
intrigue. It was thought possible that a rescue | 
might be attempted if the ex-king were sent 
down by land—so the river route was chosen, | 
as it involved less risk, and moreover required | 
a smaller escort, which was composed of Sikhs 
and Goorka troops. Thus I had an opportunity 
of getting a glance at the old “Mogul,” the | 
last of his race! Yet so strict were the in- | 
junctions given to his guards, that the vessel 
in which he was being brought down was not | 
allowed even to approach the shore, but while 
the steamer was coaling had to remain at anchor | 
out in the middle of the stream; several of us | 
notwithstanding started off to hear the news, | 
and get a peep, if possible, of the captive; but | 
although one of our party was the Government | 
steam agent, we were not permitted to come on | 
deck, nor even allowed to remain alongside 
many minutes, while the agent vainly endea- 
voured to prove his right.to goon board. It 
was, I well remember; a warm, close evening, 
just about dark: the cabin occupied by the 
ex-king was well lighted, and the large ports 
all open to admit air. Through these conve- 
nient apertures we could “see the old gentle- 
man” even better than if we had gone on 
board. He looked very like an old fat Baboo— 
he was squatted on cushions on the cabin deck— 


profoundly, and in the impulse of the moment the upper part of his person entirely nude. 


made an effort to stand, forgetting his manacled 
feet. The missionary spoke to him in a tone 


Several women were lounging around him; 
he had besides a few male attendants, one of 


of astonished displeasure in Hindostanee, | whom was reading aloud in a sing-song, mono- 


whereupon the old white moustached rascal, 
who was certainly on the shady side of seventy, 
wept bitterly,and hid his face in his hands, at the 
same time sobbing out expressions of repentance 
for his folly, and bitter regret that he had not 


tonous tone. The king could be easily dis- 
tinguished from among the rest, by his age, 
indolent attitude, and semi-nudity, A look was 
sufficient to satisfy curiosity, so we returned 
on shore. C. MULLER. 
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THERE is scarcely anything which we more 
desire for ourselves, and find more difficult to 
extend in just and fair proportion to others, 
than appreciation. We are always fretting 
and faming because, in this particular or that, 
we are not appreciated. It is our frequent, 
though vain complaint, that we are misunder- 
stood, that we are eyen ignorantly or maliciously 
depreciated. The “hall-mark” of merit is un- 
noticed or misread, and our genuine silver is 
believed to be electro-plate or Britannia metal. 
The brilliant which we so fondly admire, and 
which we know came direct from Golconda, is 
set down as a Bristol or Isle of Wight diamond 
at the best. All this is very vexatious and 
hard to bear, and the more so that we must 
submit to such depreciation in silence. It is 
better for a man through life to know that he 
is misunderstood and undervalued than to 
secure at once public attention and contempt 
by always blowing his own trumpet. 

The great art of life is that of appreciation. 
There is no more enviable faculty, and there is 
none more rare, than that of fairly estimating 
men and things. How inappreciative are we 
all in many respects! how ready are we to 
content ourselves with a thoughtless, indolent 
acquiescence in the judgments pronounced by 
others! and from how much true enjoyment 
do we thus exclude ourselves ! 

According to the presence or absence of this 
faculty, how differently are we related to the 
marvels of nature and art! To possess the 
power of appreciating what is presented to us 
is like being endowed with an additional sense. 
How much to be envied is the man who can 
really appreciate the works of human genius, 
compared with him who cares for none of these 
things, or with him who regards them only 
with a feigned admiration and conventional 
enthusiasm! How differently related to the 
external world is the man who has a sym- 
pathetic and appreciative nature, and the man 
who is apathetic and inappreciative! to the 
one it is an open, to the other it is a closed 
and sealed book. 

There is among us very little independent 
and individual appreciation, partly because we 
shrink from the labour of forming and the 
responsibility of expressing an independent 
judgment; and partly because we have got 
into the habit of depending on the judgments 
pronounced by our public appraisers. There 
can be no doubt that professional appraisers of 
all kinds are very important and valuable public 
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duties justly and efficiently, as for the most 
part they do, they place us under very con- 
siderable obligations. There are many things 
the character and worth of which we like to 
have some little idea of, upon which we can 
pronounce no independent judgment; and we 
are glad to have such things priced, catalogued, 
characterized by some competent and disin- 
terested person. But now-a-days there is so 
much dependence placed in public and pro- 
fessional appraisers, that the faculty of inde- 
pendent appreciation is but slightly and occa- 
sionally called into exercise. Certain books 
are admired, and others cried down; a certain 
style of painting, or music, or architecture 
comes into vogue, while another passes into 
disuse, and but few of the general public take 
the trouble to form an independent judgment 
in the matter. Many yield themselves as im- 
plicitly to the control of the scientific, literary, 
and artistic guides of the period, as do, perhaps, 
the majority of travellers to the directions 
of Murray, seeing most conscientiously what- 
ever they are bidden to see, but who are hope- 
lessly blind to everything else. In all the 
different departments of life there is no habit 
more mischievous, and none more common, 
than that of surrendering the right and use of 
private judgment—employing others to appraise 
for us what we ought to appreciate ourselves. 

Desirable as it unquestionably is to be en- 
dowed with the faculty of appreciating the 
works of nature and art, and all the manifold 
productions of human genius, it is much more 
important that we should justly value, hold in 
true esteem, our fellow-men. If we manifest 
a lack of appreciation in the former case, we 
ourselves chiefly suffer loss; but if in ignorance 
or prejudice we withhold from our fellow-men 
the regard which is justly their due, we not 
only suffer loss ourselves, we also inflict a 
direct and positive injury upon them. 

Taking this view of the subject, we need not 
wonder that, in God’s word, we are required to 
appreciate, honowr, hold in true and just esteem 
all men, (1 Pet. ii. 17.) This is one of those 
precepts which do not engage very general 
attention. This duty of honouring, holding in 
just esteem all men, is not, it is to be feared, 
very commonly insisted on; and yet it presses 
upon us with as much stringency of obligation 
as any of the more commonly recognised duties 
of Christian life. In the judgment of the 
apostle Peter it is just as much our duty to 
honour all men as to fear God, love the 





functionaries; and when they discharge their 





brotherhood, honour the king. 
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The principle expressed in these words, 
“ Tlonour all men,” we take to be distinctive 
of the religion of Christ, and peculiar to it; 
nowhere else do we find it insisted on that 
honour is due to man as man, to human nature 
as such. 

Before this great truth was brought to light 
by the gospel, certain sentiments, which par- 


human life is cleared up by the presentation 
of that greater but most blessed mystery of 
godliness, God manifested in the flesh. Never 
will any one be able to understand his own 
nature—be able to solve the problems as- 
sociated with his own existence, till he studies 
them in the light of Christ’s person and work; 
and if we are able— 








tially expressed this principle, were inculcated 
as becoming; honour was to be meted out to 


**To see in the face of Adam's race 
The nature God doth share,” 


}; no such thing as philanthropy, in any true) 


| that it must have appeared perfectly unreason-| to whom honour is due.” 


| to the world, and His apprehension of our} honour which is due to the king doe 


| men according as they occupied certain | 
positions, filled certain offices, sustained cer-| we shall not account it strange and para- 


tain relations. There were class feeling, | doxical if, as here by the apostle Peter, we 
national feeling, family feeling, but there was | are bidden to honour all men. 

Inasmuch, then, as it is evidently our duty, 
sense of the word. The idea that man as man,in some sense or other, to honour all men, it 
was to be honoured, was to be esteemed, never) is as evidently a matter of importance that 


| entered the mind. It was left for the gospel | we should ascertain in what sense or senses 


to impress upon the intellect, heart, and con-| we are required to do this. 

science of humanity this great duty. Indeed, The inquiry, then, which lies before us is 
until Christ came into the world it was quite this,—How, in what sense, are we to honour all 
impossible to honour man as such. Certain! men ? In other words, what did the apostle 
individuals claimed honour, and certain sepa-| Peter mean when he penned this injunction? 
rate features and qualities of character claimed} We must at once admit that honour, in the 
honourable distinction; but viewing human | narrower, stricter sense of the word, is not due 


nature as a whole, with much that was| to all men; certainly not due to all men in 
| excellent hero and there, there was generally | equal degree. 


This is clearly recognised in 
so much more that was vile, corrupt, unworthy, | God’s word, for we are bidden to give “ honour 
There is honour of 
able to declare that men everywhere, that all men| a special character which is due to parents, 
without exception, were to be held in honour. | masters, and other superiors, which, being 

But the difficulty which stood in the way of | rendered to them, must be withheld from 
the recognition of this duty was in some large; others. To travel no farther than the passage 
measure removed after our Saviour’s advent} of Scripture already quoted, it is plain that the 





LU 


nature. For by dwelling in it without sin He| belong, and must not be paid, to any one 
showed what human nature and sin re-| occupying a subordinate position. It is, then, 
spectively were; and He showed moreover| at once obvious that there is a narrower and 


what our nature might become, if by any) stricter sense in which we frequently use the | 
means sin could be thoroughly eliminated,| word honour, in which we are not required to | 


which, like the leprosy of old, has eaten itself} honour all men. Christianity does not ig- 
into the very texture of our fleshly tabernacle, | nore, and does not teach us to ignore, the 
and tainted with its foul influence the indwell-| social and civil distinctions of life. 
ing spirit. 
It is perfectly true that in the gospel we | 
have the essential sinfulness of human nature| special senses in which we are required to 
more distinctly revealed than we have any-| render honour to whom such honour is due,— 
Tek) tliat tie te in Ge Sek ot EIR ee 
painful disclosure made to us, we | me » 2 
might be led to value that way of escape from | We shall be able more easily to apprehend 
sin which. has been opened up for us in andj the force of this injunction, Honour all men, 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. In the) by bearing in mind the fundamental idea of the 
gospel do we see that human nature is in a| word which is here rendered “honowr,” and 
peas Priva Pop as - nant, with | * ag sak pppoe — hal - 
equal distinctness that it need not remain so. | 8 steem.” 1 s precept, 
Christ comes to us as the great Restorer; in| thus understood, we are required duly, justly 
Him we see how we may rise from the misery | to esteem all men—fairly to appreciate them, 
of sin, and the darkness of death, to the light,|‘‘in every case render promptly every man’s 
and glory, and blessedness of eternal life; and/due.” All true honour must be based upon 
thus that strange and terrible mystery of|just esteem, fair appreciation. The honour, 


While | 
| there is a broad and general sense in which | 
we are required to honour all men, there are | 
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the respect, the esteem in which we hold any 
one ought to depend upon and be measured by 
our appreciation of his value. We have in 
this very passage a gradation of sentiment 
clearly indicated; we are to honour, duly 
esteem all men; we are to love the brother- 
hood; to fear God; and in a special and 
appropriate manner honour the king. 

We see, then, putting this interpretation 
upon the ‘precept, that we are required to 
honour men in the sense of fairly, justly 
esteeming them, holding them in due value. 

We are not to entertain contemptuous, dis- 
dainful thoughts of any, for those who appear 
most worthy of contempt may, after all, be 
much better than they seem. We are to show 
ourselves ready to recognise and respect any 
measure of good that is discoverable in any. 
To do this involves a much greater difficulty 
than some would imagine. It is easy enough 
to appreciate even obscure forms of goodness 
in some; but if our vision be obscured, or our 
judgment perverted by prejudice, we find it 
almost impossible fairly to appreciate, cordially 
to recognise, much more distinct forms of good- 
ness in others. The faculty of fair, impartial, 
unbiassed appreciation is a very rare one. 
There is very much in man’s heart, and in the 
prevailing principles, maxims, and habits of 
life, which renders habitual compliance with 


| this apostolic injunction exceedingly difficult, 


some would almost say absolutely impossible. 
We must in this as in other matters start 
right. If we would truly value all men, we 
must truly value ourselves. We must in our 
own case recognise and honour what is most 
valuable in man, and attend mostly to what is 
most important. If we chiefly value ourselves 
because of what we have, rather than because 
of what we are, we shall value others on the 
same principle. We shall mete out honour to 
men, not according to our appreciation of their 
intrinsic worth, but according to the property 
they possess, and the social distinctions which 
attach to them. Instead of doing this we 
should learn the lesson which the life and 
work of Christ so distinctly teach us. We 
should rise above the influence of the merely 
material circumstances of life, and fix our 
attention npon the great underlying realities. 
It matters very little where a man lives, the 
kind of raiment with which he is clothed, the 
kind of food upon which he subsists, the titles 
by which he may be distinguished among his 
fellow-men,—but it matters a great deal what 
he himself really is. If we have the spirit of 
Christ, it will lead us to look through all the 


‘ conventional disguises of life to the man him- 
' self, whom we shall be ready to hold in due 
esteem as such. This spirit of Christ, this 





spirit of Christianity, we must endeavour to 
catch. To do this we must go to Christ, look 
to Him, live in Hin, learn of Him; and if, 
living a life of faith in Christ Jesus, we fear 
God and love the brotherhood, we shall be 
ready, not only in the special sense to honour 
the ‘king, but also in the broader sense to 
honour, to hold in just and due esteem, all men. 

Truly to honour all men, we must view them 
in a true light. We must justly appreciate 
the claims of man’s physical, social, and reli- 
gious nature. We must recognise and honour 
all these claims. Man is only truly honoured 
as his whole nature is honoured; and our aim 
in every case should be to secure the com- 
plete and harmonious development of human 
life. One of the greatest of our present needs 
is this just appreciation of men as men, and 
the sympathy which is inseparable from such 
appreciation. One of the crying, and, it is to 
feared, growing evils of the present day, and 
one which assuredly will bring retribution with 
it sooner or later, is the habit of valuing men 
according as we can get something out of 
them, or turn them to some profitable account. 
How many are there who seem scarcely valued 
at all save as they have some commercial 
economic worth; that worth ceasing, the only 
remaining question with not a few is, What 
shall we do with them? How shall we get 
rid of them? Such a sentiment should not 
have a place in a Christian country like this. 
That it should so widely prevail, and in 
many different forms so unblushingly ex- 
press itself, is proof that there is much work 
for the gospel yet to do among us. If the 
great and benignant principle here expressed 
were generally recognised and acted upon, 
many of those social disorders and evils, strifes 
and rivalries, which are now undermining the 
constitution, and eating away the very life of 
our commonwealth, would gradually and surely 
disappear. We as a nation need many things, 
but we scarcely need anything more than this, 
to be taught to honowr, to hold in due esteem— 
man as man; and it should be regarded as 
one great portion of the Church’s duty to teach 
this lesson, both by precept and example, as 
the representative of the absent and yet pre- 
sent Master. 

But we are required not merely in some 
general and sentimental way to honour man as 
man—huwman nature as such ; we are required 
to honour all men, all men without exception. 
We are to justly appreciate men wherever we 
meet them, wherever we are brought in con- 
tact with them. In a matter like this we are 
very apt to make our admiring and enthu- 
siastic recognition of the general principle an 
excuse behind which we sheltor ourselves while 
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neglecting to apply it in particular cases. It 
is much easier to talk grandiloquently about 
the claims of human nature, than it is fairly to 
appreciate and justly to meet those individual 
claims which are presented to us day by day. 
It is, however, for us not merely to assent to 
the principle expressed, but to seek faithfully 
to work it out in detail. 

We are to honour, to hold in due and just 
esteem, men of all kindreds and climes. We 
may and we should love our own country best, 
but we should not allow our love of it, or our 
partiality for it, to lead us to think even 
unjustly or ungenerously of other countries. 
There are those among us who would ridicule 
the idea of honouring all men. They would per- 
suade us that there are races of so-called men 


| who do not really belong to the human family. 


What they may turn into by and by is another 
question; but in the meantime they would 
assert that it is impossible to recognise their 
claim to be considered and honoured as men, 
in any strict sense of the term. Against this 


pride of race and civilization the religion of 


the Bible is an abiding and emphatic protest ; 
and whatever a clique of philosophical exclu- 
sives may say to the contrary, we are ready to 
honour all men, believing that God “ hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell 
on all the face of the earth.” We are not 
required to honour all nations, any more than 
we are required to honour all individuals, in 
precisely the same way, or to the same extent; 
but we are to hold them all, as various sections 
of the same great family, in due esteem. 

We should honour, we should hold in just 
esteem, all classes and conditions of mankind. 

We are to honour our superiors. Such as 
fill offices of distinction are to be honoured— 
kings, queen, and rulers, judges, magistrates, 


senators, and all who are set in authority over | 
| as fine as his, and our eyes are at once open to 


us. In the Church of Christ, also, those who 
have an official status are to be honoured, both 
on account of the office they fill and the work 
which they do. 

There are those who are our superiors in 
social rank and condition, and our religion 
teaches us, in a fitting spirit, to recognise not 
only the civil, but also the social distinctions 
which prevail in the community to which we 
belong. There must be different grades in 
human society, and these we should fairly and 
justly esteem. 

Weare to honour those who are our superiors 
in age. Age is honourable, and should be held 
in honour by us. The very heathen have 
taught us lessons in this respect, unto which 
the youth of Christian England, in this the 
nineteenth century after Christ, would do well 
to give heed. 

Il. 








We should honour those who are set over ws 
in the domestic and social relations of life. 
Children are to honour their parents; servants 
their masters; pupils their teachers. 

We should hold in honour those who are 
our superiors in ability and attainments. Those 
who occupy distinguished positions on account 
of their discoveries in science, their produc- 
tions in literature and art, are to be accounted 
worthy of the honour they receive, because 
of the obligations under which they have 
placed the community by services rendered 
to it. 

We are to honour, to hold in just esteem, 


our equals. There are but few who occupy a | 


position of exact equality: when we speak of 
equals, we mean those who in reference to con- 
dition, possessions, acquirements, stand pretty 
much on the same level with ourselves. 
Strange to say, our greatest difficulty is expe- 
rienced in dealing with such. It is far easier 
fairly to appreciate, justly to esteem, those who 
are unquestionably our superiors; or those, 
on the other hand, who are as unquestionably 
our inferiors, than those who are our equals, 
only slightly, almost inappreciably above us or 
below us. With those who are far above us, 
or far below us, the question of precedence is 
never raised; but among those who, on the 
whole, are considered equals, it is always 
arising, and the rivalries and jealousies which 
are thus begotten stand in the way of anything 
like fair appreciation. It is far more difficult 
cordially to recognise, and with sincere hearti- 
ness to laud, the merits of one who is slightly 
our superior, than the merits of another who 
is so much and so unmistakably above us as 
to stand altogether distinct from the class to 
which we belong. We do not keep a carriage 
at all, and we regard with sincere admiration 
that of our neighbour. We set up one almost 


all the weak points in his equipage. We do 
not paint at all, and we can unaffectedly 
admire the production of our friend ; but if we 
paint almost as well as he, we shall find it 
much more difficult fairly to appreciate his 
picture. Here, then, in dealing with our equals, 
our greatest difficulty occurs, and here should 
we specially seek that assistance which God is 
ever willing to vouchsafe, that we may subdue 








one of our most frequently besetting sins. | 


Only thus shall we be enabled to hold in just 
esteem our equals, and be saved from those 
mean and petty social jealousies and rivalries 
which so often disfigure even Christian life. 
We are to honour, to hold in just esteem, 
our inferiors. We should endeavour in every 
respect fairly to appreciate those who are our 
inferiors in social condition and circumstances. 
22z 
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In God’s word few things are insisted on more 
strongly or more frequently than this; and if 
we may judge from the way in which it is 
referred to, it would seem that there is no sin 
more odious in the sight of God than that of 
despising and oppressing the poor. While we 
are required to hold in due esteem the rich 
and distinguished, those who are occupying 
positions of authority and influence, we are 
not less distinctly required to hold in just 
esteem those who are in circumstances of 
obscurity and poverty. In this country it too 
often happens that a man is honoured merely 
because he is wealthy, and despised merely 
because he is poor; but however much this 
spirit may prevail in the world, we must see 
to it that it does not creep into the church. 
In our religious assemblies we should as 
heartily welcome, and as respectfully treat, 
the “poor man in vile raiment” as the rich 
“man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel.” 

We are required to honour, to hold in just 
esteem, those who are in positions of a subor- 
dinate character. Children are often and justly 
reminded of the deference and respect and 
obedience which they owe to their parents ; 
parents should remember that they are re- 
quired duly to regard their children: let them 
honour the little ones, and tenderly train and 
cherish the tender plants which have been 
entrusted to their care. 

Servants are bidden to honour, and with 
singleness of eye to serve their masters; but 
it is the duty of masters to be considerate in 
all their dealings with their servants, render- 
ing to them what is just and equal. 

The inquiry may here not unnaturally occur, 
Is it true, after all, that we are to honour all 
men without exception? Are there not some 
—the wicked, the immoral, the unjust, who 
have forfeited all claim upon our esteem? If 
we are to give honour to whom honour is due, 
if we are fairly to appreciate all men, how are 
we to regard such? We are certainly not 
required to think slightly of their sin, or to 
speak apologetically in its behalf; but if we 
would imitate the example of the Lord Jesus, 
while hating their sin, we shall regard with 
compassion and pity the sinners. Not only 
should we extend to them our compassion, but 
we should afford proof of its sincerity by offer- 
ng earnest prayer in their behalf, and by 


putting forth well-directed and well-sustained 
efforts with a view to their reclamation, believ- 
ing that Christ “is able to save even to the 
| uttermost,” and knowing “ that he which con- 
'verteth the sinner from the error of his way 
|shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a 
|multitude of sins.” Let us not despise any. 
| Where they work in precious metals they do 
not despise the very dust of the workshop, nor 
‘heedlessly pour away the water in which the 
workmen wash their hands, knowing that pre- 
cious particles of gold may be found there. 
So let us,as we look upon those who seem the 
very refuse of society, remember that there 
may be much that is precious among the vile. 
The Jews, we are told, religiously avoided 
treading upon the smallest scrap of paper or 
parchment that might be lying in their way, 
lest haply the name of God should be found 
written thereon. So let us not trample on any 
in heedlessness or scorn. Who would have 
|thought what was in the heart of the woman 
who had been a sinner, or in that of the cruci- 


| fied thief, or of Saul of Tarsus? God has, we | 


may be sure, many precious jewels lying in 
the dust, which shall yet glitter in the diadem 
of the Redeemer. Happy are we, if instead of 
proudly treading upon them, or contemptu- 
ously passing them by, we tenderly lift them 
up, and reverently present them to Him to 
whom they belong. , 

Oh that the Spirit of Christ, which led Him 
forth to seek and save the lost, would more 
completely take possession of His church! It 
would be well if we were all more mightily 
‘moved by it—moved, not merely to cherish a 
sentimental regard for our fellow-men—which, 
so long as it remains mere sentiment, is value- 


less to others and injurious to ourselves, but | 


to manifest our sympathy with, and our appre- 
ciation of them, by doing something for their 
/ benefit. Let us as professed followers of the 
Bot Jesus Christ, who showed the value 
|which He set upon men by dying to save 
|them, imitate His example, and not only say, 
{but show that we honour, value, hold in due 
land just esteem, all men. This would be a 
|happier world, and human life altogether a 
brighter and more beautiful thing, if only the 
apostolic injunction, Honour all men, were 
| generally recognised and faithfully carried out. 
T. M. MORRIS. 
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| Christmas Eve. 
| Jeffrey had not gone to some place of worship, 


| manner seemed to invite me; 
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COMPTON FRIARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER X. 


“‘ Towered cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men.” 


country set, who looked hard at me, and on 
my inquiring for Mrs. Hartlepool, replied, 
| “She is very busy.” I said, “I am Miss 


| Lyon. Perhaps one of the young ladies will 


THE young people who supped with us, and| see me.” 


whom Augusta in her off-hand way afterwards | 
spoke of as Methodists, had previously been to | 
church or chapel, I forget which; and as [| 
took my solitary way home after parting with | 
Gussy, I could not help thinking that a reli- 
gious service was the fittest way of keeping 
I rather wondered that Mrs. 


as she seemed of a serious turn, though very 
cheerful; but I believe she was afraid of the 
night air and could not indulge in coach hire. 
I do not think people observed Christmas Eve 
as well then as they do now, for they often 
chose that evening for parties and spent it in 
dancing. Doubtless many attended some public 
service, but probably they were those who did 
not dance at all. 

I liked what I had seen of Mrs. Jeffrey and 
wished we were friends, to which her cordial 
but when I 
asked Augusta whether I should not call, after 
having been entertained by her, she said with 
decision, “Certainly not; you went with me.” 

That was the last I saw of either of them 
for along time. Directly Christmas was over 
my head was full of the Hartlepools. I gave 
them a week to settle in their new home, and 
then ventured to show my face. 

But there had been a more formidable re- 
moval than I had supposed. The former occu- 
pant had been tardy in moving out, and the 
Hartlepools had considered a good many things 
necessary for their comfort. When I entered | 
the court, which happened to be all in shade, 
and therefore looked gloomy, a great van took 
up the access to the doorway and was being 
unloaded, while Edwy was intently watching 
the proceedings through a dirty window and 
flattening his nose against the pane. Directly 
he saw me he rushed to the door to welcome 
me; but a grand piano was being lifted in with 
some difficulty by three men, so as to prevent 
us from reaching one another; seeing which, 
he rushed out of sight, and I concluded carried 
the news of my arrival with him. 

As soon as I could enter the hall, which was 
full of luggage and litter, I was met by an 
elderly, business-like servant, not one of the 


“You can step in here, Miss,” said she, a 
little more civilly, and opened a door, which she 
closed on me as soon as I had entered. I 
found myself in a small though very lofty 


wainscoted parlour—the same in which Edwy | 











had been keeping watch—with tall, narrow | 


| windows and deep window-seats; and here 


I waited an hour. It seemed a very long 
one. 

At first I waited patiently enough, hearing 
well-known voices and much running about 
overhead; now and then the scraping of some 
heavy piece of furniture, moved with difficulty. 
I could well believe them to be very busy, and 
wished I had waited a day or two longer; but 
still I hoped to exchange a kindly greeting be- 
fore I went away. 


A clock had struck as I entered the house. | 
I told myself that the time seemed longer than , 
it was; and just as I was insisting on this to | 


myself, the clock struck again! Then I knew 


I had waited an hour, and thought they must | 
I longed to run up-stairs | 


have forgotten me. 
and show myself; but what I could have done 
at Compton Friars I could not do here. 


seemed full of intricacies and echoes. It was 
very uncomfortable! I had a great mind to 
go away, but if they knew I was there it would 
seem so strange. My hand was often on the 
bell, but I did not ring it. I opened the door 
a little instead, and looked out. 

Helen was just passing throngh the hall. 
She cried, “ Why, Bessy!” and flew to me and 
kissed me. She said, “ How long have you 
been here?” 

I said, “ An hour by Shrewsbury clock,” so 
then we both began laughing. 

She said, “ How very odd!—Did anybody 
know you were here?” 

“Oh yes,” I said, “Edwy saw me come in, 
and he ran away to tell you, I thought.” 

“He ran up brimful of some intelligence,” 
said Helen, “and mamma cut him short with 
‘ Edwy, you have such a dirty face that I won’t 
hear a word till you have washed it.’ Hdwy’s 
face is always dirty now—there’s no clean 
place to kiss.” 


I did | 
not even know my way about the house, which | 
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I began to laugh, and she said, “Is my face, “I say they will, and time will show which 


dirty P” is right. If they don’t invite you to their first 


“You have a little speck of black on your party, I shail call them set up.” 
cheek.” | “They know I never go to parties,” said I, 
“TI never knew such a dirty place as London with a strong hope, nevertheless, that I should 
is!” cried she indignantly. “One never knows be invited. 
when one is clean. Do the blacks settle on “ You never go because you never are asked, 


you soP” and there’s nobody to ask you.” 


“ Sometimes, on a day like this, when the “ Why now, mother, don’t you disapprove of | 


smoke won’t ascend. You are rubbing the dancing? If they were to ask me, what should 
wrong place—let me guide your hand.” I wear?” 

“ Oh, I must go and wash it off. Come with “That is not their affair. If they do ask 
me and we will go up together. Mamma and you, you shall have a silk.” 

Urith have just gone out, not knowing you “ How will my father like that?” said I, 
were here; and, indeed, they must have gone though pleased with the idea. 
at any rate, for oh, Bessy, we are so busy!” “Never mind your father. I don’t ask so 

“I dare say you enjoy it.” many things of him that he should refuse what 

“Oh yes, it’s delightful if it were not for the I wish.” 
blacks. We shall enjoy our new quarters im-| From this time I cast many a scrutinising 
mensely when we get to rights.” glance into the mercers’ windows, and much 

“*When will that be?’ said the bells of did I meditate on the comparative merits of 
Step-ney. various colours and shades. All this while no 

“*T do not know,’ says the great bell of invitation came, nor did Urith callon me. As 
Bow. Before mamma's birthday, I hope, for for Mrs. Hartlepool, I knew it was out of the 
then we are determined to have a party, a question, but my mother did not think so. 
dance. See what a charming room this is!’’| “ Dear mother, I have no expectation or 
throwing open the drawing-room door. wish—our spheres are different.” 

It was so in respect of size, but exceedingly! “That does not signify. Friendship is 
gloomy, with highly decorated ceiling and old- friendship; it is only those who are not 
fashioned mantelpiece. The furniture was of a friends that think about spheres.” 
day gone by, with much tarnished gilding and| “ So kind as they have been to me!” 
earving. I recollect it was of white satin that| “In the country, I grant you. If there isa 
had become whity-brown, trimmed with orange difference in town, it will be because they are 
and dark green gimp! set up.” 

“ Mamma is going to send away all this an-, ‘Talk like this made the affair seem more 
tiquated stuff,’ said Helen, “and have some- important than it was, and I began to feel 
thing fresh and pretty. Now, come and see worried. My good mother could not banish it 
mamma's room. And this is Urith’s. And from her thoughts, for if we went out together 
this is mine and Marianne’s. And this is the she would sometimes plant herself before the 
chits’.” window of one of the temptation shops and 

Two smiling faces iooked up as we opened say, “There now, Bessy, that would suit you 
the door of Eva’s and Blanche’s room—and exactly, supposing you went to the Hartle- 
they too were dirty. They ruefully said that povls’.” 
the blacks preferred country faces to settle on.| “Too expensive, mother, I’m sure.” 

“The blacks know what they’re about,’ “Nay, I doubt it,” and in she would go and 
then,” said I; “and after all you only look inquire the price, and feel the texture, and 
like the ladies who wore patches in the Spec- examine the width, and calculate the needful 
tator's time.” quantity, while I was on thorns, being per- 

“Oh, Bessy!” said Eva, laughing. 'suaded she would never buy it. 

Then we sat down on the lids of boxes to| At length, only a week before the birthday 
talk, and I helped them*to fold and put away (the date of which I knew well enough), a dear 
some of their things. At length it was time to little blush-coloured note, with silver edges, 
go, though I had not scen Mrs. Hartlepool and came from Urith, giving good’ reasons for its 
Urith, not being written sooner, and cordially inviting 

My mother listened with a kind of distrust- me to the birthday party. 
ful interest to my account of them and of the “There now, mother, you see they are not 


house. 'set up!” cried I with glee. 
“ They will be rather set up now, all ofthem, “Well, no; but one could never have 
you'll see,” said she. guessed they had been in such suspense about 


“Oh no, mother——” | the recovery of a near relation. And now, 
& 
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Bessy, let us start off for that dress at once,” 
said my mother, who was greatly pleased, “ for 
much is to be done in little time.” 


But yet, when I showed her my answer to | 


“Miss Lyon,” and the next moment found my- 
self in a crowd of strangers amid an incessant 
murmur of voices. 

Mrs. Hartlepool shook hands with me at the 


Urith’s letter, she said, “ You have thanked | door, said a few kind, cheerful words, and re- 


her as much as if she had given you five hun- | 


dred pounds, And she is only her mamma’s 
mouthpiece. ‘Shall have much pleasure in 
accepting, would have been quite enough. 
Will all the other guests express such un- 
bounded gratitude, think you?” 

“The other guests will not be such friends,” 
said I, complacently. 

“Stuff! Do you think yourself the Hartle- 
pools’ only friend? You are conceited, Bessy 
But come, let us start off for the dress, for I 
declare I’m as full of it as you can be.” 

My father coming in just before he started 
for the brewery, she made a spirited attack on 
him, which he with great good humour 
answered. But though he playfully pretended 
to make a great difficulty of it, and to think 
we were going to ruin him, I am persuaded 
that the bright pieces of gold he told down 
upon the table had already been stored in his 
purse for the very object they were now given 
for. 

The trouble and pains that party cost us! 
But, after all, the trouble and pains on these 
occasions make great part of the pleasure. 

When the eventful evening arrived it was 
so bitterly cold! with an east wind, hard frost, 
and the ground as slippery as glass. My 


| tained my hand while she looked round for 
| Urith, caught her eye, and passed me on to 
| her. 
__ “Come this way, Bessy,” said Urith, whom 
| I had never seen look so nice. “ Have you had 
| some tea?” 
“Oh yes, thank you!” 
“You are quite late. 
dance. Will you?” 
| “Oh no, thank you.” 
| “TY thought you never did. Then let me 
| find you a nice seat by Miss Harris.” 

But Miss Harris was led away by her 
partner just as we approached her, and there 
|remained on the seat only an elderly lady 
|whom Urith named to me in an undertone as 
“Miss Poulter—a very old friend and a dis- 
tant relation.” She presented me to her with 
a few kind words, and then left us to make 
acquaintance. 

“You don’t dance, then ?” said Miss Poulter, 
with a smile, “and yet you look young enough. 
I'm sure I think dancing a very good way of 
warming one’s self this cold weather; but 
waltzing of any description I decidedly object 
to.” 


We are just going to 





Two musicians, with harp and violin, now 
began to play delightfully. The dancers ranged 





mother assisted with fond pride at my toilette ; | themselves for a quadrille, and could hardly 


my father fetched a cab and accompanied me 
in it. We made slow progress; horses, rough- 
shod, were going at a foot pace, or slipping 
and sometimes falling. These misadventures | 
kept us in continual excitement. 

“ Another horse down! How soon a crowd | 
collects! Our man seems a careful fellow. You 
will get in to supper, I suppose? I’m afraid, 
my dear, your head being uncovered may give 
you cold. And this dress,” taking it cautiously 
between finger and thumb, “does not seem to 
have much warmth in it.” 

Though it seemed as if we never should get | 
there, we did at last. My father nimbly 
alighted, handed me out, gave me a knowing 
smile, and disappeared. I felt embarrassed. 
The hall looked brilliant now it was lighted 
up; there were hired waiters, quite like but- 
lers, one of whom ushered me into the “ cloak 
room” where I had waited that long hour, and 
where “ pretty Fanny,” as we used to call her 
at Compton Friars, helped me off with my 
wraps and pulled out my sleeves. Next I was 
ushered into the tea-room, where I had green 
tea and a drop biscuit; next I was ushered up 








help backing on us sometimes. 

“Miss Hartlepool has found a partner for 
everybody but herself,” said Miss Poulter. “I 
hope she will find one by and by, and for life, 
too,” with a meaning smile. ‘“ How surprised 
I was at their coming to town! They seemed 
to have quite taken root in the country; but it 
was to bring Urith out, I suppose. That man 
is a greengrocer,’ lowering her voice, as a 
waiter did something to a lamp. “I know 
him quite well; he supplies me with Brussels 
sprouts. Talking of sprouts, how scarce they 
are this winter! Who are those two pretty 
girls in book-muslin dresses made up to the 
throat? I call that sensible in such weather. 
Decidedly not out. Hartlepools, are they? 
Urith’s sisters? They are much prettier than 
she is.” 


CHAPTER XI.—-THE BOWER OF BLISS. 


“Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest. and youthful jollity.” 


I was looking at the sweet girls with great 


the wide shallow stairs, loudly announced as/complacence, when Miss Poulter, who seemed 
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to consider me a useful intelligencer and safe 
listener, resumed with— 

“Who is that tall, lanky young man talking 
to Urith?” 

“Mr. Meggot.” 

“Humph! Seems to think enough of him- 
self.” 

“ He was head boy at Marlborough.” 

“ Head and shoulders too, he might have 
been. There’s plenty of him.” 

I did not think this witty, though I was ex- 
pected to smile. Presently he passed from 
Urith to Helen, and evidently began pressing 
her to dance. Though I could not hear a word, 
I liked watching the dumb show, he was so 
pliant and easy. There was evidently some 
raillery going on that amused them much; 
then he carelessly and gracefully led her to her 
place, and I enjoyed looking at their dancing. 
It reminded me of a line in an old song— 


“ Like waving corn her mien.” 


Miss Poulter’s reflections were different. 
She said— 

“Miss Helen Hartlepool resembles the 
Venus de Medici in one thing—she has large 
feet; but she knows how to handle them 
neatly.” 

I said, “If they are like those of the Venus 


| de Medici, I should think they must be just 


what they ought to be—which she herself is, to 
She is such a sweet girl!” 

Miss Poulter touched my arm and softly 
said, “Another greengrocer.” I looked and 
saw a man carrying a tray of negus, which it 
required great strength to support so long 
with outstretched arms, while people helped 
themselves leisurely. When he came to us, 
Miss Poulter entered into conversation with 
him, which I thought cruel of her, and then 
took a second glass. The poor man seemed to 
think this neither the time nor place for her 
inquiries, and abruptly passed on, looking red 
in the face and ready to drop. 

“Tt really must be quite refreshing, you 
know,” said Miss Poulter, turning to me, 
“after a day of sordid care in a little mean 
shop, with perhaps a poor dinner, and two 
babies in a cradle, to step out of it all, clean 
shaven and spruce, into a scene like this, well 


| warmed and lighted, with lively music, and 


|| where, as Byron says, the lamps shine on fair 


| women and brave men—at least we'll suppose 


them so!—and all in the way of earning 
money, not spending it. People talk of the 
privations of the poor, but I think they have 
their privileges too. May I trouble you to put 
down my glass?” 

I was quite glad to do so, because it gave 
me the opportunity of changing my place; and 





Blanche, bright and light as a fairy, seized my 
hand and said energetically,— 

“ Bessy, don’t go back! Come here into 
what Basil calls the Bower of Bliss,”—and she 
led me into a prettily draped recess, with a low 
couch running around it, where we could look 
at the mazy scene from the loopholes of re- 
treat, and where Mrs. Hartlepool and then 
Urith had a few pleasant words to say, and 
one or two pleasant people came and went. I 
was again asked to dance, but had quite made 
up my mind I did not want to do so. 

By and by Mr. Basil Hartlepool came to us 
and said,— 

“ Miss Lyon, how nice! Iam come to rest 
my weary dislocated frame in the bower of re- 
pose, and you two will be cushions for my ex- 


hausted mind. I’m very hungry too. Blanche, | 


those refreshment-men are overlooking us 
most unhandsomely. Go and draw their at- 
tention to us—we want something to recruit 
our strength.” 

Blanche laughed and obeyed his bidding, 
and presently we were all supplied. Mr. Meg- 
got, who had previously greeted me with a 
stony stare, now sauntered up, and said in a 
hollow voice,— 

“ What are you people after P” 

“ Eating on the sly. Don’t tell.” 

“ Give me some, or I'll peach.” 

“All gone. More to-morrow.” 

“You villain.” 

We all laughed. Basil then took my glass, 
and said with a dolorous sigh he supposed he 
must now return to the field of battle. He 
thanked us much for having assuaged his suf- 
ferings. 

After this, Marianne flew to us, all smiles; 
but had scarcely settled down like a snow-flake 
beside me, when some one came to ask her to 
dance; and who should he be but her cousin 
Tom! He had arrived unexpectedly, and came 
in with quite a whiff of sea freshness about 
him; eyes burning bright and colour like car- 
mine. Marianne coloured vividly, she was. so 
surprised and glad to see him. He imme- 
diately said, “I’ve no partner—be mine !—be 
mine!” 

“I’m engaged to Mr. Clayton,” said she, re- 
gretfully; and her partner came up that mo- 
ment to claim her. 

“Oh Mr. Clayton will excuse you, I dare 
say. We haven’t seen each other for a long 
while, sir,” which tickled Mr. Clayton so that 
he laughed immoderately. | 

“T don’t know what to say about it,” said | 
he; “the honour and pleasure of dancing with | 
Miss Marianne Hartlepool will be quite as | 
great to me as to you.” 

“ Oh, excuse me, that cannot be,” said Tom. | 
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“Tl explain it all to you another time. Here’s | This was not a very disagreeable remedy, 


Miss Lyon unprovided with a partner. 


Lyon, Mr. Clayton,” and away he led Marianne 
in spite of her remonstrating. 
|callers without wanting you, and you can talk 


Mr. Clayton said to me quickly, “ Are they 


engaged P ” | 


“Oh no, I’m sure they are not,” said I. 
“She’s too young.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said he, laugh- | 
ing. “ May I have the pleasure a 

“Oh no, thank you—I don’t dance.” 

So then he walked off, and amused himself | 
with hanging about Tom for some time after- 
wards, making as though he were going to 
remonstrate by beginning, “Bus Mr. Hartle- 
pool!””— “But Mr. Thomas!”—“But Mr. 
Tom !”—which Tom pretended not to hear. 

Most of the rest of the evening is lost in 
| the haze of distance. At supper, during a 
great buzz of voices and noise of spoons, forks, 
and plates, greengrocer John, with a cham- 
pagne bottle in his hand, whispered, “The 
gentleman’s waiting, miss;’’ and as I was| 
near the door, I hastily left my place, which 
was immediately filled by some one who had 
been standing, and escaped to the tea-room. 
There I found my dear father waiting for me, 
sure enough, and very cold, though he made | 
light of it. When we stepped into the outer | 
air, where a cab was in waiting, I found there 
had been a heavy fall of snow; and we did not 
get home till what my father called “almost | 
too early to go to bed.” 

My kind mother had caudle ready for us, 
and said, “ Don’t let it cool—you can tell me 
to-morrow of your doings.” 

So I obeyed instructions, went to bed warm, 
and sadly overslept myself next morning; but 
my father went off to business at the usual 
time. 

Dear creatures! when I think of them both, | 
my eyes fill with tears. How kind they were 
to me! How indulgent, generous, and self- | 
denying! I thought a good deal more at the 
time of the brilliant party than of their good- | 
ness; but now, the lighted rooms, the delight- 
ful music, the various and pretty dresses, the 
graceful movements, the playful sayings, have 
all died out of memory—disappeared with that 
winter’s snows. My parents’ goodness lives 
as fresh as ever. 

I felt quite jaded when I rose, and was hor- | 
rified to find how late it was. My mother was | 
sitting at work beside a cheerful fire, with my 
breakfast spread on the table. Outside all was 








buried in snow. She was afraid I had taken 
cold. I stoutly denied it, but she said,— 

“Why, you are as hoarse as the frog in the 
song. You must keep in the house till your 
cold has gone off.” 





Miss | except that it prevented my calling on the 


Hartlepools ; but my mother said,— 
“Depend on it, they will have plenty of 


the party over with me,” which I did, very 
| thoroughly. At last I thought my mother had 
had enough of it, though I had not; and then 
I applied myself to plain work, which I felt 
| more in the humour for just then than read- 
ing. Besides, I owed my mother my best as- 
sistance in measuring and cutting out, when 
she had lately worked so indefatigabiy for me; 
and my cold made me glad of employment that 
could be carried on at the fireside. 

Meanwhile my father daily brought us home 
dismal newspaper accounts of shipwrecks and 
disasters at sea, fires, robberies, distress among 
the Spitalfields weavers, low fevers in Essex, 
&c., and my mother used to cry, “ God help 
the poor souls!” and brood over their trials, 
|which made our fireside comforts seem more 
|precious. Very kind, too, was she to the poor, 
‘according to her means, and in minutice that 
would not have occurred to many house- 
|keepers. A cup of hot tea, the last slice of a 
loaf, a basin of broth or arrowroot, a potato, a 
|shred of cold meat, comforted many a poor 
|wretch out of work. It was in talking at the 
| door to one of these, who would by no means 


| set foot inside, that she caught a severe cold, 


| which grew worse as mine got better. 

Thus our cases were reversed, and very 
'much we coddled and petted one another. At 
‘length she became well enough for me to look 


| after the Hartlepools, which she proposed her- 
| self, saying,— 


“They will think it strange, my dear, that 
you have not been near them, not knowing 


| how poorly you have been, nor how occupied 


and anxious I have made you. Only wrap up 


| well, and give my kind love to Urith,” mean- 
‘ing Mrs. Hartlepool, whom she spoke of but 
| rarely by her Christian name. 


“ Ay, wrap up well, Bessy,” added my father, 
“for good people are scarce, and this nasty in- 
fluenza has set all London sneezing.” 

Fortified with extra wraps I set forth, glad 
to breathe the open air once more, which, com- 
pared with what it had been, felt very pleasant 
'and refreshing. “The ways were foul,” how- 
ever, as Shakspere says, and a fog coming on 
which rapidly grew thicker, so that when I 
entered Mr. Hartlepool’s courtyard the air was 
almost the colour of pea-soup. 

A disconsolate-looking man-servant, evi- 
dently with a bad cold, opened the door, and 
answered my inquiry for Mrs. Hartlepool 
with— 

“Oh ma’am, she’s so ill!—we’re all of us | 
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ill. Mistress is in bed. Miss Helen is in bed. 
Miss Eva and Miss Blanche keep their room. 
Miss Hartlepool is nursing Master Edwy in 
the measles.” 

At the same moment Marianne called over 


the banisters, in a hoarse and rather cross | 


voice— 

“Timothy, do shut the door! How can you 
think of keeping it open? Oh, Bessy!” and 
running down, she hastily took my hand and 
drew me into the little room, where there was 
a good fire. With & wadded hood over her 
head and shoulders, and a handkerchief held to 
her nose and mouth, she certainly looked de- 
plorable. 

“We're all as bad as can be,” said she, 
hoarsely, “mamma worst of all. She would 
do too much for us all, and so is now laid up 
herself. You cannot think what a strait we 
are in, That selfish Fanny has taken this in- 
convenient time to leave without warning, say- 
ing her aunt. wants her, and we never knew 
she had an aunt. Dr. Grey has tried to get 
us a nursing sister or professional nurse, but 
they are all engaged or ill. So unfortunate, 





too, Edwy’s taking the measles just now. We 
can’t think where he caught them. Urith is 


obliged to shut herself up with him, for fear of || 
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carrying the infection to Eva and Blanche. I | 


am the only one well—” 

“YouP” said I, smiling; “why, you ought 
to be in bed too. 
to youP I will gladly come and do my best.” 

“Oh, will you?” said she, joyfully. “We 
shall all be so glad! Mamma said only this 
morning, ‘If we had but Bessy Lyon—’”’ 

“ T have been ill myself, and my mother has 
since been very ill, or I should have been here 
sooner.” 

“Perhaps Mrs. Lyon cannot spare you?” 

“Oh yes, she can now. It was she who 
suggested my coming. Well, then, I will go 
home and tell her how things are, and return 
immediately.” 

“ Oh Bessy, you are so good! ”—kissing me, 
with a tear in her eye. 

“ How is Helen? ” 

She could not help smiling. “Oh, Helen is 
in bed, with an unlimited supply of oranges. 
You never knew such a girl.” 


EVENING HYMN AT SEA. 


IMITATED FROM AND ADAPTED TO THE MUSIC OF MRS. HEMANS’ AUSTRIAN HYMN 


Solo. 
Now darkness o’er the sea 
Its gloom is shedding fast, 
From death and danger free, 
Another day is past. 


Chorus. 
O’er the wild waves riding, 
Trusting to Thy guiding, 
In thy care confiding, 
Plunge we into night. 


Oh! should wild storms arise, 
Our faltering faith to try, 
Say to our trembling hearts 
“ Fear not, for it is I!” 
Or should this night prove lasting, 
Our bark of life dismasting, 
Our hopes on Jesus casting, 
Yield we our souls to Thee! 


Sailing, sailing onward, 
O’er the boundless sea, 
So may we be drawing 
Ever nearer Thee! 
And though often swerving, 
Adverse breezes serving, 
Thou our powers nerving, 
Lead us right at last ! 


Solo. 
And midst wind and billow, 
Storm and dead’ning calm, 
Watch Thou round our pillow , 
Keep us safe from harm! 
Chorus. 
When no breeze is stirring, 
When sin’s tack preferring, 
We are widely erring, 
Guide us back to Thee ! 


In our voyage of life 
May we ever tend, 
Mid earth’s wavering strife 
To a heavenly end. 
Answer our beseeching 
By Thy heavenly teaching, 
So our haven reaching, 
We may rst in Thee, 


We are helpless children, 
Lone in the great deep, 
Who can find a pathway ? 
Dare we sink to sleep? 
Though the gloom is nearing, 
Hush all faithless fearing — 
*See! our darkness cheering, 
The Lord himself is steering ! 


AvusTRALIE, on board the La Hogue. 


— 


Can I be of any assistance | 
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BEWARE OF 
PATENT CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


CO RN FLO UR. Depending upon the recommendation of 


PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE WRITERS. 


OLMAN'S 


ORN-FLOUR 


is prepared from RKLCE, the staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions (300,000,000) 
of People, ind is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &c., and 
is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Invalids. 














Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.RB.S. 
“ Rice-Flour 18 Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. CoLMAn’s as superior to anything of the 


kind now before the public.” : 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING. 
BLANC-MANGE. | INFANTS’ FOOD. 


. . , , | Mix two full-sized tea-spoonfuls of the Flour with alittle cold water 
Take four ounces (or four full-sized table-spoonfuls) of the Flour, into apaste Add balfa pint of hot milk and water, sweeten to the 


and one quart of milk, sweetened to the taste, then add a pinch of | taste and boil for about five minutes. To be used warm. 
salt. Mix @ portion of the milk (cold) sith the Flour into a thin | 
paste; then add the remainder hot, with a piece of lemon-peel or a CUP-PUDDING FOR IN FANTS. ' . 

: ‘ : : : recente nih Mix a full-sized dessert-spoonful of the Flour with half a pint of 
cinnamon. Boil gently for eight to ten minutes, well stirring it a milk, a lump of sugar, and a pinch of salt. Boil for eight minutes 
the time, and (after taking out the peel) pour it into a mould to cool, (stirring it all the time), and then add one egg well beaten. Mix 


Serve with preserved fruit, jelly, &c. thoroughly and pour into a buttered cup, tie up in a cloth, and ayain 
= ? | boil for about ten minutes. Serve it hot, 


RETAILED BY FAMILY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, AND WHOLESALE BY 
J. & J. COLMAN, 108, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 


NO MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER DRUGS. 





Any Invalid can Cure himself without Medicine, Inconvenience, or Expense. by 


DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS REVALENTIA ARABICA FOOD, 


which is less expensive, but more nourishing, than concentrated meat, and saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. Copies of 72,000 
authentic cures (sent gratis on demand) of Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Habitual Constipation, Diarrhea, Consumption, Hemorrhoids, Liver 
Complaints, F latuleney, Nerv , Bili ,all kinds of Fevers, Sore Throats, Catarrhs, Colds, Influenza, Noises in the Head and Ears, 
Kheamatism, Gout, Impurities of the Blood, Eruptions, Hysteria, Neuralgia, Irritability, Sleeplessness, Low Spirits, Spleen, Acidity, Pa!pitation, 
Heartburn, Headache, Deb:lity, Dropsy, Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and Vomiting, even in Pregnancy, Sinking, Fits, Cough, Astima, Bronchitis, 


EXTRACT FROM 72.000 CURES. 

Cure No. 68,413 :—‘ Rome, July 2st, 1866.—The health of the Holy Father is excellent, especially since, abandoning all other 
remedies, he bas cuutined bimself entirely to Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food, of which he consumes a plateful at every meal. It has 
produced a sur,» isingly beneficial effect on his health, and his Holiness cannot praise this excellent food too highly."—Garette du Midi. 

No. 58,216, 01 the Marchioness de Bréhan, of seven years’ liver eomplaint, wasting away, debility, nervousness, irritability with 
& nervous palpitation all over; bad digestion, t sleep] , and the most mtolerable nervous agitation, 

Cure No. 71, of Dyspepsia, from the Right Hon, the Lord Stuart de Decies, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Waterford: -“I have 
derived much benelit from Du Barry’s excellent Food."—Stuakt px Deciks, Dromana, Cappoquin, County Water.ord. 

Cure No. 49,832, of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, coustipatiou, Hatulen y, Spasms, 
sickness, and vomiting.— Masia JOLY, of Lyun, Norfolk. 

DU BARRY & CO., 77, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 163, WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


pn tins at 1s. 1g; 1 Ib,, 2s, Ody; 12 Ib., 22e,;24 be» 408. Also ut 8), Gracechurch Street; 4, Cheapside ; 150, Oxford Stree *or-tum & Mason, 
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